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WALL STREET IN HISTORY * 
III 


HE irresistibly fascinating story of the gradual transformation of 
Wall Street into a power of over-shadowing importance is without 
a parallel in the literature of fact or fiction. The lines in these 
pages might easily be multiplied into as many chapters, or volumes even, 
and ninety-nine one-hundredths of the vast whole yet remain untold. The 
simple statistics of bold projects and stupendous enterprises that have origi- 
nated in Wall Street within the last half century would alone constitute 
a voluminous library. And one of the curiosities of the collection would 
be the marked individual character of each project and enterprise. When a 
man steps exactly in the place of the man who has gone before him there 
is but one set of footprints. Here there is no such monotony. Every 
man seems to think his own thoughts, and fashion his own career. The 
extent of Wall Street has never yet found intelligible expression in lan- 
guage or figures. In the olden time it was believed to reach from Trinity 
Church to the East River. Just when it first overran its local limits the 
records fail to report with absolute precision. But for full three-score 
years it has been leaping all manner of natural barriers, while planting 
towns and cities through the length and breadth of the land; then, as if 
that were not sufficient evidence of the part it was playing in history, it 
proceeded to tie them together with a net-work of railroad spanning the 
continent. The influences of this great money center for good—possibly 
for evil—are more far-reaching than those of any other locality on the 
globe ; and from no other source has probably ever emanated so much of 
what the mind cannot measure or the pen portray—human happiness and 
human misery. 
The building of the new Custom House on the site of the old historic 
City Hall was the great event in Wall Street of the decade between 1830 
and 1840. A writer in 1834 says: “ The form of the new structure will be 
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similar to an ancient Greek temple, a form best adapted to the ground, 
and will present two fronts, the principal one in Wall Street, and'the other 
in Pine Street, each with eight Grecian doric columns, and three return 
columns at each side of the flank, and nine pilasters attached to the wall 
and projected boldly from its surface; all elevated some seventeen steps 
above the pavement of Wall Street, by which spacious apartments will be 
gained in the basement. This edifice it is said will surpass any other in 
the Union for permanence in the materials and execution, as well as for 
its classical beauty. It will be one hundred and eighty feet long and 
ninety feet wide, and will 
occupy the entire end to 
the plot of ground east 
side of Nassau Street, be- 
tween Wall and Pine. The 
cost of this vast and beau- 
tiful edifice will probably 
ee | §=6not be much less than five 
eee hundred thousand dollars, 
and the time consumed in 
its erection is expected to 
be nearly four years.” 
Under the government 
of the Province the Col- 
lector of the Port of New 
York was called the Re- 
ceiver-General, and com- 
manded a salary of £55. 
0 He was chosen from the 
Tae Serene. highest respectability, and 
ee ee ee oe usually represented the 
largest opulence. Men of wealth only were eligible to the office. When 
the new Government of the Republic was inaugurated, the importance 
of this post ‘was, as hitherto, esteemed of the first moment; and from 
among the men of note whose lives and characters were above reproach, 
and whose private resources were ample, the appointments were in all 
the future to be made. The first Collector after the Revolution was the 
sterling patriot General John Lamb, who resided in the mansion illus- 
trated in a former chapter, and, in the exercise of a spirit of benevolence 
which characterized his life, kept open house for all soldiers who had 
fought and bled for the American flag, of whatever rank. His term of serv- 
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ice extended from 1784 to 1797. He was succeeded by Joshua Sands, 
brother of the distinguished Comfort Sands, a merchant of some forty well- 
rounded years, personally popular with all classes, and, for his day and 
generation, immensely rich. His real estate in Brooklyn—with the ma- 
terial progress and prosperity of which city he was closely identified—as 
laid out in blocks and squares in the beginning of the present century was 
assessed for purposes of taxation at $200,000; and he built houses and 
wharves almost without number. His name is perpetuated in many ways, 
and his memory fondly cherished. He was a man of culture and political 
consequence, and from 1805 to 1825 a member of Congress. When 
President Jefferson came into power, in 1801, he removed Sands from the 
collectorship, and named John Swartwout for the office; but the latter de- 
clined in favor of his intimate friend, David Gelston, who not only received 
the appointment but held the position until 1820. His successor was Jona- 
than Thompson, of whom it was said “ His integrity was without a blem- 
ish.” He was the son of Judge Isaac Thompson and Mary, daughter of 
Colonel Abraham Gardiner, of Easthampton, Long Island. He had already 
held for some years the responsible position of Collector of Direct Taxes 
and Internal Revenues under the Government, and was the chairman of the 
Democratic-Republican Committee, wielding great power in political affairs. 
Such was his high reputation that in 1840 his appointment to the presi- 
dency of the Manhattan Company, just after the defalcation of Robert 
White, restored public confidence in that institution at once. Samuel 
Swartwout was given the collectorship of the port immediately upon Jack- 
son’s accession to the presidency in 1830. He was a man of colossal stature, 
the picture of robust health, his bright, animated face beaming with good- 
nature and intelligence. He had been with Aaron Burr in those Western 
adventures culminating in arrest and trial for treason; and about 1815 
created a sensation on his own account by purchasing, in company with 
his brothers, the spongy Newark meadows, with the intention of convert- 
ing them into a great beautiful garden. Everybody smiled at this vision- 
ary scheme; some laughed outright. But within four years, thirteen 
hundred acres of solid soil, within sight of Trinity steeple, attested the 
value of embankments and ditches, and prepared the way for the railroads 
of the future to be laid across it in safety. Thus far the Swartwouts 
fought the tides of the ocean on individual responsibility. But as soon as 
they sought extraneous aid in appropriations and loans, the tables turned, 
and the signs of promise were henceforward hidden under a cloud. Col- 
lector Swartwout went to Europe in 1838 to negotiate a loan for the 
Cumberland Coal Company, in which he was interested, and while he was 
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in London a serious defalcation in the Custom House- became known. 
He at once surrendered to the Government every dollar of his large 
property, including the Newark lands; he bore all the odium of the dis- 
honor, although the wrong-doing was chargeable strictly to those under 
him. For years afterward every New York man 
who was caught in embezzling funds was styled a 
“ Swartwouter.” Jesse Hoyt was his successor, and 
while engaged with the celebrated Poindexter Com- 
mittee in examining into the affairs of the Custom 
House, Swartwout returned from abroad and was 
received with kindness and invited to meet with 
the Committec. The Government never regarded 
him as acriminal. The great political commotion 
connected with the election of William Henry 
Harrison to the presidency, and his death one 
month from the day of his inauguration, led to the 
successive appointments in the Wall Street Cus- 
tom House of John P. Morgan, Charles G. Ferris, Edward Curtis, and C. 
P. Van Ness. Edward Curtis occupied the office three years. He was 
one of the most polished gentlemen of his time, and a great friend of 
Daniel Webster; he also for a considerable period represented New York 
City in Congress. Cornelius W. Lawrence was appointed Collector by 
President Polk. He had been mayor of the city, and a member of Con- 
gress, as well as in many other places of public trust ; he was also twenty 
years president of the Bank of the State of New York. From 1849 to 
1853 Hugh Maxwell was Collector of the Port. He was then about sixty 
years of age, one of the finest-appearing men in the city—tall, of fine 
figure, dignified and graceful—and such were his gifts for public speaking 
that he was greatly in demand on special occasions. He was a classical 
scholar, having been graduated from Columbia College in the early part of 
the century. In the war of 1812 he was successively lieutenant, captain, 
colonel, and judge-advocate. He afterward distinguished himself as a 
lawyer, particularly in the great “conspiracy trials” of 1823. From 1819 
to 1829 he was district-attorney for New York City and County, and upon 
his retirement from that responsible office the merchants of the city 
presented him with an elegant and costly silver vase, said to have been 
worth $3,000, now in possession of the Law Institute. 

With the election of Franklin Pierce to the presidency came another 
group of notable appointments within a twelvemonth: Daniel S. Dickin- 
son, the renowned lawyer and Democratic leader, who had figured in the 
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senate of the State as well as in the senate of the nation, and had been 
Vice-Chancellor of the University and Lieutenant-Governor of New York; 
Greene C. Bronson, a judge of the Supreme Court, and one of the ablest 
of men; and Heman J. Redfield, whose high reputation had been nobly 
won in places of trust, and who occupied the post until 1857. President 
Buchanan coming upon the scene of public affairs, appointed Augustus 
Schell to the collectorship—a prominent lawyer of vast wealth and solid 
culture, who possessed the entire confidence of the community. He is 
now the honored President of the New York Historical Society. His 
successor, in 1861, was Hiram Barney, a lawyer of eminence ; and in 1864 
Simeon Draper, an able and influential man of scholarly tastes and gen- 
erous impulses, was favored with the appointment. He was distinctively 
a politician, and long the warm friend of William H.Seward. In 1864 he 
was chairman of the Union State Central Committee; for many years, 
also, he was an administrator of the public charities. After the death of 
President Lincoln, Andrew Johnson appointed Preston King to the callect- 
orship. He was a statesman of ability, a lawyer and an editor. He had 
been some years a member of Congress, and from 1857 to 1863 a factor of 
the national Senate. Within three months after his appointment he 
jumped from a ferry-boat during a fit of aberration of mind, and was 
drowned. He was in the sixtieth year of his age. Henry A. Smyth, a 
merchant of large wealth, was the next appointee. He was succeeded in 
1869 by Moses H. Grinnell, who was forty-eight years a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and for some time its President, also a member of 
Congress, a presidential elector, a public spirited citizen, and a model 
philanthropist. His residence on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Four- 
teenth Street (subsequently rented to Delmonico) was the abode for many 
years of a generous and almost princely hospitality. Thomas Murphy 
was appointed Collector by General Grant in 1870, but resigned after a 
service of some eighteen months. In December, 1871, Chester A. Arthur 
received the appointment and entered upon his duties. He occupied the 
office until 1878. He is now the President of the United States. He 
was succeeded by Edwin A. Merritt, who had been many years in public 
life, and since 1877 the surveyor of the Port, and who subsequently was 
sent to London as United States consul-general by President Garfield— 
in 1881. William H. Robertson, the present Collector, has been for 
thirty or more years in active public service as assemblyman, county judge 
(for twelve years), presidential elector in 1860, representative to the For- 
tieth Congress, and in the senate of the State ten or twelve years, of 
which he was president pro tempore from 1874 to 1879. 
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Before the end of the year 1834 the work on the new. Custom House 

had progressed admirably. The foundation was nearly completed. The 

huge blocks of. mar- 

ble for the columns 

were the curiosities 

of the hour. Forty 

yoke of oxen were 

required to trans- 

port one of these 

through the streets 

to its destination. 

The Astor Hotel 

was rising gradually 

towards the skies 

about the same 

time, and the two 

buildings were 

watched with inter- 

est by the citizens, 

and visited by all 

strangers coming to 

the city and by sight- 

seers generally. The 

unique style and 

solidity of the Cus- 

tom House were 

much commended ; 

and it is doubtful if 

the structure in 

many of its features 

has since been ex- 

celled in any part of 

the country. It is an example of the effort for strictly scientific architect- 

ure. The great hall for business is in the “ form of a Greek cross short- 

ened in the transept part, with a dome over the intersection.” The 

ornamentation represents the fashion and taste of half a century ago. No 

wood or inflammable material of any sort enters into its construction. 

The interior columns, numbering twelve, are each ninety-three inches in 

circumference; a section of one of these, upon the opposite page, illustrates 
its relative magnitude. 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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The controversy in relation to the removal of the deposits from the 
United States Bank, which raged for -years with many phases in its symp- 
toms and violence, was as its height while the Custom House was becoming 
a fixed fact. The great fire of 1835 swept away the Merchants’ Exchange, 
that was supposed fire-proof, and called fresh attention to the new edifice. 
Just as his second term of office was drawing to a close, President Jackson 
issued the famous “specie circular” which turned the financial world up- 
side down. The gold and silver of the country was drawn into the treas- 
ury of the Government. Then came disaster. Business men could not 
pay their debts. The storm struck Wall Street with terrific force. Within 
the first three weeks in April (1837) two hundred and fifty New York 
houses stopped payment. In New Orleans the failures reached twenty- 
seven millions in two days. The panic extended to the remotest quarter of 
the Union. Universal bankrupt- 
cy seemed impending. After de- 
liberate consultation every bank 
in New York suspended payment. 

With these troublous events, 
purely commercial in character, 
the stock market had only an 
incidental connection. There 
came a depression in the stock 
business as in the general trade 
of the country. The New York 
Stock Exchange was not then 
of age, so to speak, it having 
seen but twenty years of actual 
life. It has a traditional history, 
indeed, dating back to 1792; but 
the real formation of the associa- 
tion wasin1817. At first it con- 
sisted of twenty-five members, 
and no initiation fee was requir- 
ed. Anthony Stockholm is said 
to have been the first presiding 
officer. The meetings were held 
here and there—in the office of 
Samuel L. Beebe, 47 Wall Street ; 
in the old Tontine Coffee-House ; 
in a room in the rear of Leonard SECTION OF INTERIOR COLUMN. 
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Bleecker’s office; and not infrequently in the street under the wide- 
spreading branckes of a famous buttonwood tree near the old Courier and 
Enquirer building. In 1820 it numbered thirty-nine members, among 
whom were Nathaniel Prime, Leonard Bleecker, John G. Warren, ard Philip 
Kearny. In 1827 it took possession of an upper room in the Merchants’ 
Exchange. Its sessions were invariably secret, and its members regarded 
it as a point of honor not to reveal the names of buyers and sellers, the 
transactions not being recognized by law. In the great fire of 1835 many 
of its valuable papers were lost ; one brave fellow, however, rushed into 
the blazing Exchange and rescued a large iron box containing records of 
exceptional moment concerning some recently inaugurated speculative 
movements, for which noble act he was handsomely rewarded by the 
Board. The meetings were held henceforward at a hall in Jauncey 
Court until the Merchants’ Exchange was rebuilt, about 1842. Its retiring 
presidents were in almost every instance presented with a service of plate. 
Many notable men were concerned in its early operations, as the Wards— 
Samuel, John, and Henry-—James W. Bleecker, Jacob Barker, and Nicholas 
Biddle. Jacob Little was the most famous as well as fearless of them all 
—the Jay Gould of his time—first appearing upon the stage of action in 
1825. He married a pretty wife, and lost more than a dozen fortunes. 
The simple history of his influence, achievements, and misfortunes would 
eclipse the most gifted inventions of the romance writer. 

The first Assistant Treasurer of the United States for New York, in 
accordance with the act of Congress bearing date August 6, 1846, was 
Ex-Governor William C. Bouck, duly nominated by the President “ with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.” He was succeeded in 1849 by 
another ex-governor, John Young, who died in office, in 1852. Luther 
Bradish, ex-lieutenant-governor, and one of the most elegant and accom- 
plished of men, was chosen to the vacant office, which he filled with great 
satisfaction to all parties during the remainder of President Fillmore’s 
administration. He was subsequently President of the Bible Society and 
of the New York Historical Society. When President Pierce came into 
office, in the early part of 1853, he was in great embarrassment about the 
Sub-treasury in New York, which was without a head, and requested Gen. 
John A. Dix, as a personal favor, to hold it for a few weeks until the time 
should eome for him to sail (as then expected) on a mission to France. 
He consented, and performed its duties until midsummer, at which time 
the eminent banker, John J. Cisco, received the permanent appointment. 
This administration, it will be remembered, was signalized by the acquisition 
from Mexico of Arizona, and the organization of the Territories of Kansas 
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and Nebraska. The Sub-treasury occupied during the decade from 1853 
to 1863 a small room in the United States Bank building, now the Assay 
Office. Mr. Cisco was reappointed for another term by President Buchanan 


in 1857, This was a year of excitements, of which the great commercial 
hurricane that swept over both hemispheres was chief. While the political 
world was in a ferment over the attempt to establish slavery in Kansas, 
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the financial skies were suddenly clouded. Wall Street was the first to 
feel the effects of the storm, which rapidly spread with devastating fury 
over the entire country. Enterprises of every description came to a stand- 
still, industries were paralyzed, the working classes were thrown into a 
state of extreme destitution, to which a severe winter added fresh terrors, 
and the avalanche of discredit brought down merchants, bankers, and 
moneyed corporations without distinction. Among the merchants alone 
were nine hundred and eighty-five failures, involving liabilities exceeding 
one hundred and twenty millions. The richest men were poverty-stricken 
in a day. So 
many poor peo- 
ple were in a 
starving condi- 
tion that food 
was. distributed 
by the city gov- 
ernment as well 
as by charitable 
associations; one 
cold December 
day ten thousand 
persons were fed 
in one district 
alone by public 
and private char- 
ity. Aid could 
not reach all, and 
many perished. 
Crowds assem- 
bled and seized 
bakers’ wagons 
and other vehi- 
cles on the street, 
and_ threatened 
loudly unless 
hunger was ap- 
peased. Serious 
danger was apprehended. The Custom House and the Sub-treasury 
were protected by a strong force of United States troops. The exi- 
gencies of the next four years called for exceptional wisdom in the man- 
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agement of the finances of the Government. John J. Cisco acquitted 
himself so nobly in the discharge of the duties of Assistant Treasurer that 
in spite of his politics he was chosen to a third term under President 
Lincoln in 1861. Thus he held the onerous and responsible position 
during the dark years of the Civil War, and through one of the most 
formidable riots the city ever experienced, and with great acceptance to 
the Government. Meanwhile the quarters occupied by the Sub-treasury 
in the Assay building had grown too small for its volume of business, and 
Mr. Cisco conceived the happy idea of converting the Custom House into 
a repository of the golden treasures of the Government. The marble edi- 
fice seemed admirably suited to the purpose, and it is possible that a touch 
of sentiment was blended with the wish to make this point the permanent 
financial center of the country—as it had long since been made historically 
famous through the blended acuteness and argumentation of thinkers, 
philosophers, orators, financiers, jurists, and statesmen. Mr. Cisco instituted 
investigations, and learned that the Merchants’ Exchange could be rented 
for a Custom House, with the privilege of purchase by the Government 
for $1,000,000 (property worth fully $4,000,000 at the present time), and 
persisted in his endeavor until an act was quietly passed (in 1863) through 
which the Custom House was removed, and the Sub-treasury took pos- 
session of its new home within a few weeks. 

John A. Stewart succeeded to the assistant treasurership, but resigned 
upon being elected president of the United States Trust Company, and 
Henry H. Van Dyck received the appointment. He had been superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction from 1857 to 1861, and superintendent of the 
Banking Department of the State of New York from 1861 to 1865. His 
successor in the Sub-treasury was Major-General Daniel Butterfield; who 
was followed in 1869 by Charles J. Folger, the present Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States. He was a senator when he received this 
appointment from President Grant, and resigned his senatorship to accept 
it. But in 1870 he was elected associate judge of the Court of Appeals, 
which he had helped to frame, and Thomas Hillhouse was appointed to 
the Sub-treasury in his stead. Here was also a man who had seen public 
service, had been comptroller, and State senator, and stood very high in 
the confidence of the people. He resigned in the spring of 1882 to accept 
the presidency of the Metropolitan Trust Company,and Thomas C. Acton, 
who had distinguished himself as a police commissioner, particularly in 
the draft riot, and for twelve years been superintendent of the Assay 
Office, received the appointment. 

The business of the Sub-treasury has been constantly on the increase 
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er during the years of which we have been 
PHM TOMA NAAT i writing, until in 1882 it amounted to 
$1,502,607,790.06, of which the receipts 
for the year, with the balance over from 
1881, amounted to $855,793,177.91, and 

the payments to $735,175,866.38, leaving 

a balance on hand December 31, 1882, of 
$120,617,311.53. Thecash balance in the 
Sub-treasury at the present date is about 
$125,000,000, of which $105,000,000 is in 
gold and silver coin. This is stored in 
vaults as inaccessible as the dungeons of 

the Spanish Inquisition. Numerous great 

iron doors close over the passages to these 
vaults, embellished with locks that wind 

up at night, and which no combination 
keys can open until they run down again. 

The silver vault is very spacious—some 
forty-seven feet long by twenty-eight feet 
wide, and twelve feet high. It is divided 

by a corridor into two divisions, on one 
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THE DOOR OF THE GOLD VAULT. 


side of which are four large com- 
partments or bins, some twelve by 
fourteen feet square, separated by 
iron lattice-work, and on the other 
side eight smaller bins similarly sep- 
arated. The entire vault is sur- 
rounded by thick walls of solid ma- 
sonry on a concrete foundation 
twenty-five feet deep. It contains 
at present nearly $33,000,000 in 
silver coin, weighing over nine hun- 
dred tons. The gold vaults are 
built of solid iron, the walls from 
floor to ceiling covered with tiers of 
small bins of equal size, in which the Siar aaslaia Magni 
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coin is packed in bags, and the doors sealed with sealing wax, as shown in 
the illustration. Each bag contains exactly $5,000. The amount of gold 
coin in the Sub-treasury at present is about $72,000,000. In addition to 
this there are some $75,000,000 of gold certificates ready for issue. If the 
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INTERIOR OF GOLD VAULT. 


“Father of our Country” could but step from his statue when it is un- 
veiled a few months hence upon the steps of the Sub-treasury building, 
and take a tour through the premises, looking into the closets and cel- 
lars as in the days when he was about to remove the Presidential residence 
from Franklin Square to the Macomb Mansion on Broadway, and was 
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short of storeroom for the Sévres china, he might be led-to justify his own 
foresight in appointing Hamilton to the practical establishment of the public 
credit ; and exclaim in the language of Daniel Webster, “‘ He smote the rock 
of the national resources, and abundant streams of revenue gushed forth.” 

It is said that at 
least seven-tenths of 
all the disbursements 
of the United States 
Government take 
place at this office. 
As many as 11,000 
individual pension 
checks averaging 
some $26.00 each, are 
frequently paid in 
one day. The trea- 
surer is kept busy 
signing bonds, gold 
certificates, and oth- 
er documents, writ- 
ing his name on 
some occasions three 
thousand times dur- 
ing the business 
hours of each morn- 
ing. 

Adjoining the 
massive Greek tem- 
ple just described 
stands a rusty-look- 
ing; unpretentious 
two-story structure, 

SIGNING GOLD CERTIFICATES. hardly noticed by 
the busy multitude who are continually passing and repassing it, surrounded 
as it is by so much grandeur in architectural display. Yet it is one of the 
objects of special interest to all those who are familiar with the mine of 
precious metals contained within its dingy walls. The New York Assay 
Office was organized in October, in 1854, and is the most important institu- 
tion of its character in the country. The edifice itself was originally built 
for the United States Bank, in 1823. A curious incident in its history 
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was the exhuming of its corner-stone, a short time ago, while repairing 
one of its famous vaults. A glass bottle filled with historical documents, 
was discovered, and contained the following written scraps: 


L 


“This bottle, which cost one dollar, was bought for this purpose by Richard M. 
Lawrence, Esq., President of the Union Insurance Office. 


“J. LANG. 
“ May 23, 1823.” 


II. 


“Deposited on the 23d May, 1823. If it should be the fate of these papers to be 
discovered many centuries hence by the descendants of the present inhabitants of New 
York, for the gratification of reading the description of the present state of this aspiring 
city they will be indebted to persons who feel the same interest in its prosperity as if they 
were to occupy it forever.” _ 


III. 
. “NEW YORK, May 23, 1823. 
“This bottle is deposited by Lang, Turner & Co., editors and proprietors of the New 
York Gazette. The contents of it may be useful and interesting to some future genera- 
tion. The population of this city is about 130,000, This may again come to light a thou- 
sand years after this period, 
“ JOHN LANG, 
“ JOHN TURNER, 
“ ROBERT W. LANG.” 


The bottle further contained a copy of “ Longworth’s American Alma- 
nac,” or City Directory, containing much curious information. Also a 
copy of the “ Stranger’s Guide to the City of New York,” which stated 
that the number of negro slaves in the metropolis had decreased until they 
counted at that date only 617. 

The utility of the Assay Office is in taking the people’s bullion, ascer- 
taining its exact value, refining it, and returning its equivalent to the 
owner in coin or stamped bars. The first room on the ground floor, after 
passing the vestibule, is where the bullion is received from depositors and 
weighed, and where it is paid for when its value has been found. The first 
“melting-room ” is to the right of the “ weigh-room,” and here the gold is 
boiled down, so to speak, and poured into molds. Ina vault beyond re- 
pose a collection of gold bricks to the amount of any number of millions 
in the course of a season. The assay laboratory is on the floor above, 
where experts are employed to decide upon the proportion of gold and 
silver contained in the deposits. The balances here used are the most deli- 
cate that genius can invent, and the slightest breath of air must be ex- 
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cluded by glass cases while the weighing goes forward. . The “Refinery” 
is a separate building in the rear, seven stories high, erected for this par- 
ticular purpose. A section of the great “ melting-room,” with its furnace’ 
and huge iron pots, together with an array of crucibles above, and gold 





THE GOLD REFINERY. 


and silver bars and boxes of granulations on little miniature cars below, 
may be seen and studied in the accompanying illustration. The opera- 
tions of this department are too multifarious and complicated to be ex- 
plained with the pen in our limited space. At every step in the work of as- 
saying the metal is weighed by responsible officials, and every grain is rigidly 
accounted for. The “ boiling-room” is in an upper story, and, rough 
as it seems, is one of the most interesting in the building, its office being 
to give us the gold and silver pure and true. Each kettle has a great 
leaden hood, since the vigorous chemical process evolves copious fumes 
of sulphurous acid. The gold contained in the granulations, not being solu- 
ble in sulphuric acid, is left from the cooking in the form of a yellowish 
brown powder, of which one tub often contains half a million dollars in 
value. The silver is washed with hot water, and squeezed into the shape of 
an old Dutch cheese by means of a powerful hydraulic press; after which 
it is dried in a steam-heated oven, and finally melted into bars of nearly 
pure fine metal. The gold is likewise washed, pressed, dried, melted, and 
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molded into bars ready for commer- 
cial uses or for coinage in the mint. 
In foreign bullion and foreign coins 
upward of $90,000,000 in value were 
melted during the year just past. 
On one occasion, not so very long 
since, foreign bullion to the amount 
of nearly $80,000,000 was in the vaults 
ready for shipment to the mint for 
coinage. In the cool, spacious, ele- 
gantly appointed moneyed institutions 
of Wall Street, it is difficult to realize 
that fiery furnaces are in constant 
use under a near neighbor’s roof, and 
that huge kettles of liquid gold and 
silver, enough to pave the whole 
street, are stewing and steaming from 
morning until night. But the Assay 
Office is in its proper atmosphere. N 
It is a money region. From Wall [iy 
Street in every direction within the AW 
radius of athird of a mile, the busi- THE BOILING ROOM. 

ness of life is finance in one form or another. 

The steady growth of banks and banking houses since the beginning of 
the present century would have driven Jefferson to despair, could he have 
peered into the future. He hada chronic prejudice against banks. He 
said they were “ monarchial inventions,” and ruinous in their tendencies. 
Until 1799 there was but one, the Bank of New York. In 1840 thirty 
banks existed in the city, of which six were banking institutions formed 
under the general banking law; and the grand total of capital employed 
was not far from twenty-nine and one-half millions. Within the next forty 
years, notwithstanding all the vicissitudes of banking enterprise, the num- 
ber reached upward of one hundred, independent of loan and trust and 
safe deposit companies. The first half dozen on the list struggled into 
existence under great opposition. These were all established in Wall 
Street. The Manhattan Company originated with Aaron Burr. Its osten- 
sible object was to supply water to New York City. Burr matured his 
scheme, with marvelous dexterity, determined to found a bank for his 
political party that should be as great a power as the New York Bank was 
to Hamilton’s party. He drafted the charter himself, and it was granted 
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by the Legislature in 1799. Many of the members who voted for the bill 
never so mucn as read it, and those who did examine it carefully saw 
nothing of special note in the paragraph providing that “the surplus cap- 
ital might be employed in any way not inconsistent with the laws and 
Constitution of the United States, or of the State of New York.” While 
the charter was pending in the Senate, some one proposed to strike out 
the clause quoted above. Burr promptly explained that it was only 
intended to give the directors a chance to found an East India Company, 
or a bank, on anything else that would pay, as the furnishing a little city of 
fifty thousand inhabitants with water could not possibly be very remunera- 
tive. The sarcastic reference to the East India Company or the bank was 
regarded as a visionary expression and little notice was taken of it. Even 
the grave Council of Revision, of whom was John Jay, Governor of the 
State, and other notables, had no suspicion of a bank hidden between the 
lines. The bill passed, and Burr was jubilant. In a few days, however, 
when it became actually known that a bank had been unwittingly chartered 
to rival the great Federal financial institution, the feeling against Burr was 
so bitter that he lost his election to the Assembly, and his whole ticket 
was beaten. The bank was duly organized, and has had an honorable 
record ever since in the financial history of Wail Street. Its first board of 
directors were, Daniel Ludlow, John Watts, John B. Church, Brockholst 
Livingston, William Edgar, William Laight, Paschal N. Smith, Samuel 
Osgood, John Stevens, John Broome, John B. Coles,and Aaron Burr. Its 
presidents, and the dates of their election, are as follows: Daniel Ludlow, 
1799; Henry Remsen, 1808 ; John G. Costar, 1825 ; Maltby Gelston, 1829; 
Jonathan Thompson, 1840; Caleb O. Halstead, 1847; James M. Morrison, 
1860; John S. Harberger, 1879, and William Henry Smith, 1880. Among 
its original stockholders were such men as Nicholas Fish, John Delafield, 
John Jacob Astor, Richard Varick, Stephen Van Rensselaer, Rev. John 
Rodgers, Joshua Sands, Peter Stuyvesant, Governor George Clinton, Israel 
Disosway, John Slidell, Henry Rutgers, and Daniel Phoenix. 

The Merchants’ National Bank was chartered in 1803, in the face of a 
violent opposition from both the Bank of New York and the four-year-old 
Manhattan Company. It was started purely in the interests of commerce, 
and Oliver Wolcott became its first President. Its Directors were chiefly 
merchants, with the exception of Peter J. Munroe, the celebrated lawyer. 
Its original capital was one million two hundred thousand dollars. Joshua 
Sands was its second President, in 1804; Richard Varick became its Presi- 
dent in 1808; Lynde Catlin in 1820; John J. Palmer in 1833; Augustus E. 
Silliman in 1857; Jacob D. Vermilye in 1868. Among its original stock- 
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holders we find alsosuch names as Gilbert Aspinwall, Joseph Ogden Hoff- 
man, Daniel D. Tompkins, Richard Harrison, Cornelius C Roosevelt, John 
Peter de Lancey, and John F. Suydam. The next bank in order of years, 
and the fourth in New York, was the Mechanics’ National Bank, incorpo- 
rated in 1810. It was an outgrowth of the General Society of Mechanics 
and Tradesmen, a historical body of philanthropic and enterprising 
mechanics and tradesmen, dating back as far as 1785. Of the original 
stock of the new bank, two million dollars in twenty-five dollar shares, the 
society had the right to take six thousand shares, and each member of the 
society was entitled to subscribe individually. Presently the privilege of 
subscribing to the stock was considered so valuable that the society was 
offered one thousand shares as a gratuity if it would relinquish. the right 
to take the six thousand. By the terms of the charter, seven members of 
the board of direction were required to be members of the society, and of 
that number four must actually follow a mechanical profession—a regula- 
tion which is still observed. The first President was John Slidell. In 1812, 
on the outbreak of the war, this bank, which then had the largest capital 
of any banking institution in New York, came to the rescue of the Govern- 
ment nobly. When Président Jackson, many years later, ordered the with- 
drawal of the Government funds from the United States Bank, they were 
deposited in the Mechanics’, in the Manhattan, and in the Bank of America. 
The total amount on deposit without interest aggregated upward of 
twelve millions of dollars: this was the only serious ill-luck the Mechanics’ 
Bank has ever had to record. From 1838 to 1873 Sheppard Knapp was 
its President, and upon his resignation the eminent financier, Benjamin 
B. Sherman, was elected to the office, who is also vice-president of the 
Central Trust Company of New York, and treasurer of the New York 
Historical Society. 

The Bank of America dates from 1812—as does also the City Bank, of 
which Moses Taylor was President. When the charter of the Bank of 
America was in agitation, such was the temper of the opposition that 
the Legislature was prorogued to prevent the passage of the bill. The 
history of the extraordinary contest of this bank for a place in the world 
is mixed with ail the events and politics of the war of 1812, and is an 
instructive lesson. Its capital was far greater than that of any other 
bank of the time. It was expected to take the place of the United States 
Bank, hence its comprehensive name—Bank of America. Its first President 
was Oliver Wolcott; in 1814 William Bayard became President, and 
George Newbold cashier; Jonathan Burrall was President in 1815 ; Thomas 
Buckley in 1816; George Newbold from 1832 to 1858, through both of the 
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panics of 1837 and 1857; James Punnett from 1858 to 1870; William L. 
Jenkins was elected in 1870, and is now its President. David Thompson, 
son of Collector Jonathan Thompson, was ‘cashier from 1834 to 1846. He 
was one of its early Board of Directors, for some years its Vice-President 
and at various times its acting President. He retired from the cashier’s 
office in 1846, to accept the presidency of the New York Life Insurance 
and Trust Company, which he held for twenty-five years, retaining at the 
same time his directorship in the Bank of America. He succeeded 
William Bard, who was the first President of this aristocratic Trust Com- 
pany, which was founded by and has always been in the hands of the real 
estate owners and capitalists of the oldest New York families. Among 
its trustees from time to time have been such men as Hamilton Fish, 
William B. Astor, W. C. Schermerhorn, Rutherfurd Stuyvesant, John 
David Wolfe, Robert Ray, Robert Goelet, John Q. Jones (President of the 
Chemical Bank), Joseph Sampson, Moses Taylor, and Robert Lenox 
Kennedy. 

The New York Clearing House was established by the banks in 1853. 
The suggestion first came from the great financier, Albert Gallatin, who 
published a pamphlet emphasizing its vast importance. The system had 
been in operation in London since about the beginning of the present 
century, and the bankers, by the daily exchange of drafts at the Clearing 
House, were able to reduce the balance to a very small sum ; and that bal- 
ance was immediately paid in notes at the Bank of England. The need 
was so manifest that an association was duly organized, consisting at first 
of fifty-two banks, five of which were soon closed by their inability to meet 
its requirements. The number of banks, including the Sub-treasury, con- 
nected with the Association at present (1883) is sixty-three. It happened 
about the time that the Clearing-house came to pass that there was an 
overgrowth of banks. Some one has said that in 1851 a new bank was 
started for every month in the year, and in 1852 one for every two 
months, while nine were added in 1853. The older banks, with their 
well-established machinery, worked together smoothly. But when forty 
new banks were added, difficulties arose that could not be so easily con- 
trolled; thus came an expansion of credit which prepared the conditions 
of the panic of 1857. Meanwhile the Clearing-house went into full opera- 
tion. Hitherto it had been necessary for each bank in the morning to 
make up its accounts, and send a man with bills and bags of gold 
to every other bank to adjust its differences. Where banks were a con- 
siderable distance apart the work occupied nearly a whole day, and was 
attended with fatigue, frequent loss, and no little danger. The Clearing- 
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house system enabled the banks to settle every day with each other almost 
simultaneously. The hour for exchanges was fixed at ten o’clock A.M. 
The process is simple. Each bank is represented by two clerks—one of 
whom occupies the desk assigned to 

his bank, and the other, a messenger, Veav On emo Bal Orawachome 
carries a receptacle containing the “2 42" ~ 

checks and drafts received the day be- re ehibok wer 
fore on the other banks, which are as- 3: 
sorted in envelopes in the same order 
as the desks where they are to be de- 
livered. These are the exchanges. 
The Clearing-house hall is provided 
with several tiers of desks, one desk 
for each bank, with name and number 
upon it—the banks being numbered 
according to their age, as, for instance, ee ee : 
the Bank of New York is No. 1, the rey to eye6yh a4 
Manhattan Company No. 2, the Mer- GAY Rebates tones > 
chants’ National Bank No. 3, the Me- Pa pe Sigutt Sx F 4 
chanics’ National Bank No. 4, etc. per hae 
The messengers take their places in a FE H78 LES 6. 0% 
line outside of the tier of desks, each 673.339. 4% 07 FFAS O 
opposite the desk of his own bank. ee 

About two minutes before ten the manager calls the house to order, 
and at the exact moment strikes a bell. The messengers at once move 
forward, one after another in regular order, delivering the exchanges, 
and usually make the entire circuit of the room inten minutes. Thus every 
bank has been visited, which otherwise would have occupied six or eight 
hours. The clerks at the desks are allowed thirty-five minutes after the de- 
livery of the exchanges to enter, report, and prove their work. If any errors 
are discovered after that time fines are imposed for each error, which are 
collected monthly by drafts on the banks fined. A fine is the penalty, 
also, for tardiness. The entire work of the morning is usually accom- 
plished in less than one hour, The debit banks pay to the manager in 
legal tender notes or coin before half-past one o’clock of the same day, 
and the credit banks receive immediately after that hour the amounts due 
to them, respectively; thus with one process yesterday’s transactions 
of all the banks in the city are settled. The magnitude of the business 
seems almost fabulous, so quietly and quickly is it performed. The statist- 
ics show the immense progress of the monetary transactions since it was 
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founded. And so exact and complete is the system that no difference of 
any kind, from any errors, inaccuracies, or irregularities, exists in any of its 
books or accounts; neither has the loss of a penny occurred from its 
organization to the present time. The largest recorded transaction for 
any one day—$295,821,422—bears date Feb. 28, 1881. The least balance 
paid by the Clearing-house to any one bank—ten cents—is dated Dec. 16, 
1873; the least balance paid to Clearing-house by any one bank—one 
cent—was on Sept. 2, 1862. The first manager was George D. Lyman. 
He was succeeded in 1864 by William A. Camp, the present manager, 
whose career in the Clear- 
ing-house covers a period 
of more than a quarter of 
a century, he having en- 
tered it as assistant-man- 
ager in 1857. The ma- 
chinery of the institution, 
as well as its value as a 
financial auxiliary, were 
thoroughly tested during 
the late Civil War, when 
it enabled the banks, 
united as one, to furnish 
funds by which the credit 
of the Government was 
preserved; and it has 
proven itself an arm of 
strength in the various 
financial panics, notably 
in 1873. 

The decade between 
1850 and 1860 was ren- 
dered memorable in Wall 
Street by many events other than those already mentioned. The Stock 
Exchange was the scene of a fierce tumult in 1854, when the news came 
that Robert Schuyler, President of the New York and New Haven Kail- 
road, was a defaulter for $2,000,000. Almost simultaneously it was learned 
that Alexander Kyle, Secretary of the Harlem Railroad Company, had 
issued forged stock to the amount of $300,000. Other breaches of trust 
were suddenly discovered. Clerks, accountants and bank officers all fell 
under suspicion. The effect was painful in the extreme. The first mining 


WILLIAM A, CAMP. 
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board in Wall Street was formed about 1857. Its existence was not of 
long duration, and its successor in 1859 was short-lived. In 1864 forty-one 
gentlemen, nearly all of whom had seats in the regular Stock Exchange, 
organized the Mining Board of New York, and John Simpkins was elected 
president. ‘Fhe institution was located for a time at 12 Wall Street, after- 
ward in a room in the new Stock Exchange building. Since its birth 
nearly two hundred mining companies have sprung into being, representing 
as many millions of capital. The Stock Exchange held its sessions, be- 
tween 1854 and 1857, in a room over the Corn Exchange Bank, and after- 
ward ina hall in Lord’s Court, in Beaver Street. The removal to its pres- 
ent spacious building was in 1865. The gold brokers came into prominence 
when the banks refused to honor their own.bills by payment in coin for the 
full face value. The Gold Exchange was established in 1864, after gold 
had taken its succession of immense leaps, and reached the pinnacle of 
285. More than half its original members were also members of the Stock 
Exchange, but the two organizations were entirely distinct, and at one time 
almost hostile. While the war lasted the gold market was the barometer 
of success and failure. In 1866 the Gold Exchange Bank was established, 
which became a clearing-house for the Exchange. Meanwhile the corri- 
dors of the Fifth Avenue Hotel seemed to be as much a part of Wall Street 
as the steps of the Sub-treasury building. A blood-red transparency an- 
nouncing a petroleum board in the evening, on the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street, attracted crowds; and railways, petroleum stocks 
and gold were sold at all hours of the night. Brokers seemed to be living 
without sleep, or rest, or peace. A series of irregularities and defalcations 
followed, of which that of Edward Ketchum, leaving behind him a legacy 
to Wall Street in the shape of a million and a half of forged gold certifi- 
cates, was one of the chief. The banks and the Stock Exchange resolved 
unanimously to hold no intercourse with the men engaged in these night 
operations, and the Gold Board took similar action. Thus, from 1865 to 1869, 
there were comparatively few startling paroxysms. Early in September of 
the latter year the atmosphere began to exhibit signs of an approaching 
tempest. On the 24th came the Black Friday panic, which has burned into 
the souls of thousands of sufferers in every part of the Continent, and the 
differences arising out of the operations of that terrible day were not ad- 
justed for six or eight years afterward. The clearings of the day previous 
had been 325 millions, and the contracts of Friday aggregated 500 millions, 
but they were not cleared, as the machinery of the Gold Clearing-house 
broke down. While this 500 millions of gold was in process of sale or pur- 
chase the storm of voices—yells and shrieks—lost human semblance. The 
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labor of years was disappearing and reappearing in the wave line of advan- 
cing and receding prices. Fortunes melted away in a second, and white 
terror-stricken faces told the sad story of broken hopes and hearts. In 
Wall Street masses of men gathered, and riots were anticipated. The 
police appeared on the scene, and troops were held in readiness to be sum- 
moned into Wall Street at any moment. When night came the gas-lights 
from hundreds of windows in the vicinity of Broad Street, corner of Wall, 
burned until the dawn of a new day. Men bent over their books without 
relief. On Saturday the Gold Board met only to adjourn, as the Clearing- 
house was crippled. Failures followed failures. The Stock Exchange was 
suspected of weakness for a time, and throngs crowded its corridors, and 
overhung the stairway for a glimpse of the commotion, but could hear only 
the roar of the biddings. The run upon banks in the street, the assaults 
of angry brokers, the threats of violence against those who were suspected 
of treachery, and wild outbreaks of despair from such as had been ruined, 
will never be obliterated from the memory of those who witnessed the 
scenes. 

There are many points connected with the Stock Exchange of great 
public interest, and which are far too imperfectly understood. We hear of 
“corners” and “ pools,” and of “ bulls” and “ bears,” and, have, it is pre- 
sumed, a tolerably correct knowledge of the significance of the terms thus 
used. But in discriminating between the various kindred institutions to 
which the same forms of speech are applicable, one is reminded of the story 
of the bear’s house in the old spelling-book. The mind does not always hit 
the right bear. Excessive speculation in stocks—that which goes beyond 
ability to pay losses—is equally reprehensible with over-trading in any 
other sort of merchandise. The New York Stock Exchange is really the 
most important business organization in the United States, and probably 
combines in its membership more quick and ready intelligence, more per- 
sonal honor in respect to the keeping of engagements, at whatever pecuniary 
sacrifice, without reference to legal liability or compulsion, and more liber- 
ality and generosity in business dealings than can be found among any 
equal number of men engaged in the pursuit of gain in any other business 
relation whatever. The business in which its members are engaged, and 
the manner in which it is transacted, necessitate and develop promptness 
of judgment and the faculty of instantaneous decision ; the strict and rigidly 
enforced laws of the Stock Exchange, as well as the high tone of public 
sentiment among its members, enforce honorable dealing independently of 
legal obligations; while the habit of and familiarity with large pecuniary 
transactions, and a kind of reliance on mutual good will and consideration 
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among themselves, promote magnanimity in their pecuniary relations with 
each other. 

These assertions are verified and strikingly illustrated by the fact that 
transactions amounting to from 300 to 700 thousand shares of stock, in- 
volving from 20 to 50 millions in value and many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in profits and losses take place daily for months at a time, with- 
out giving rise to a dispute that is not good-naturedly settled on the spot 
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by an appeal to the bystanders, or by the toss of a coin; while a resort 
to the courts between members growing out of these enormous trans- 
actions is almost unknown. The Exchange has its own tribunal in its 
“ Arbitration Committee,” to which are referred all questions between 
members too serious for instant adjustment by the simple methods above 
referred to, with the right of appeal to the whole body of the Governing 
Committee ; and the decisions thus reached are accepted as final. The 
government of the Exchange is vested in a Governing Committee, con- 
sisting of forty members, one-fourth of whom are chosen at each annu-l 
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election, together with the president and treasurer. Suitable standing 
committees are appointed by the Governing Committee from their own 
number, to whom are intrusted the details of the several departments of 
the government of the Exchange, and of the administration of its affairs, 
Its organization is thus rendered compact, symmetrical, and efficient, and 
its government commands the confidence and respect of the membership. 
There is probably no equal area of territory on the earth’s surface within 
which transactions so numerous and involving interests so large are entered 
into and faithfully carried out almost literally upon honor, without writ- 
ten contract or other evidence than hastily scratched pencil memoranda, 
as on the floor of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Contrary to the prevailing notion that there is no public utility in any- 
thing which does not produce something, or that does not transform and 
improve products by the processes of manufacture, or interchange them by 
the operations of commerce, the Stock Exchange is an institution of the 
highest utility and of vital necessity in an age and country of progress, 
of commercial and financial activity and of material development. It is 
the great national mart and market place, where investments inviting 
capital and capital seeking investment are brought together, where the 
relative values of money and of securities representing national, municipal 
or corporate credit are established and expressed, where securities may be 
quickly turned into money, and where money, in itself inert and incapable of 
self-increase, may find its way into the channels in which it will impart life 
and activity to business enterprise and material development, and become 
productive to its owner through interest, dividends or the fluctuations in 
values. While there is much of what may be deemed pure speculation (some 
of it reckless and unprincipled enough) carried on through the medium of the 
Stock Exchange, it should be remembered that there is no business, how- 
ever legitimate or conservative in its character or pretensions, that has not 
its speculative side, and does not present ample opportunities for reckless 
or inexperienced men to ruin themselves if they choose. It is a fact, more- 
over, not generally known perhaps, that most of the men whose names 
are associated in the popular mind with gigantic speculations, and who are 
credited with deep-laid schemes for taking in the innocent and unsophisti- 
cated lamb, are not members of the Stock Exchange, but carry on their 
operations through members who are generally ignorant and innocent of 
the designs of the parties from whom the orders come to buy or sell, these 
orders often passing through several hands before reaching the broker who 
executes them. 

The membership of the Stock Exchange is limited to eleven hundred, 
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and the privilege is so highly esteemed that as high as $32,000 has been 
paid for the opportunity to take the place of a retiring member within the 
past year. An 
excellent feature 
of the institution 
is what is known 
as the “ Gratuity 
Fund,” out of 
which the wife, 
children, or other 
nearest relatives 
of a deceased 
member are paid 
the sum of $10,- 
000, to provide 
which each sur- 


viving member 
is assessed $10 
upon the death 


of one of their 
number—a tax 
which is always 
paid with sympa- 
thetic readiness. 
This heritage of 
the widow and 
orphans of a 
dead member is 
most carefully 
guarded by the 
laws of the Ex- 
change as a sacred trust, and is exempt from all liability for debt or claims 
of any kind. It is often a great blessing to the family of one who dies 
in comparative affluence, as it furnishes the means of providing for im- 
mediate-necessities which it might take some time to obtain from the 
estate, while in numerous instances it has proved of inestimable benefit 
to young wives and children whose husband and father has been stricken 
down before affluence had come, or on the edge of financial disaster. 
Among its presidents, in the course of its career, appear such names as 
James W. Bleecker, John Ward, David Clarkson, W. R. Vermilye, William 


A. S. HATCH, PRESIDENT OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
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Alexander Smith, and George H. Brodhead. At the election in the spring 
of the present year three tickets were in the field, and one of the most 
exciting contests followed in the history of the Exchange. The successful 
candidate was A. S. Hatch, of the banking firm of Fisk & Hatch, which 
made a national reputation in transactions in Government bonds during 
the war. 

In passing thus briefly and rapidly over the years since Wall Street was 
the dividing line between the bears of the forest and the bulls of intruding 
civilization, neither its picturesque beginnings, its bewildering charms as 
the seat of fashion and of the national Government, nor its modern riches 
and financial renown, must lead us to forget that it is closely associated 
with historic events in every part of the Western hemisphere. In touch- 
ing upon its salient features, its solid and substantial men deserve special 
consideration. Not one of its great moneyed institutions ever reached its 
present proud position in any hap-hazard manner. Integrity, ability, cult- 
ure, and persistent industry have all been in perpetual requisition. The 
banks, for instance, and the banking, trust, and insurance companies, have 
been and are conducted by men of the highest character and consequence, 
men deeply concerned in the extension and support of churches and 
charities, and whose public spirit is written in imperishable lines all over 
Christendom. George I. Seney, who has given millions for charitable and 
educational purposes, president of the Metropolitan Bank since 1857, is a 
notable example of this class. Robert Lenox Kennedy, president of the 
- Bank of Commerce, connected with numberless literary and charitable, as 
well as financial institutions of the city; George S. Coe, president of the 
American Exchange National Bank, who originated the expedient of clear- 
ing-house certificates in 1859, through which the banks as a body could 
stand or fall together in times of alarming pressures ; William Dowd, presi- 
dent of the Bank of North America, concerned in an official capacity with 
several other moneyed institutions, and a prominent and active member 
of the Board of Education of the city; Frederick D. Tappan, president of 
the Gallatin Bank, and also of the Clearing-House Association ; Arthur B. 
Graves, president of the St. Nicholas Bank; Peter M. Bryson, president 
of the Phoenix Bank; William H. Macy, president of the Seaman’s Bank 
for Savings ; and Percy R. Pyne, president of the City Bank, are among the 
many who seem inspired by modern progress and development. James 
Brown, of Brown Brothers, whose reputation as foreign bankers is world- 
wide, endowed the Union Theological Seminary with $300,000. Hardly 
less numerous than the banks in Wall Street are the insurance companies, 
of which the Atlantic Mutual is the largest marine insurance company in 
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- the country. Among its trustees are a group of distinguished citizens 
and philanthropists ; as, for instance, the late lamented William E. Dodge, 
and the late Ex-governor 
E. D. Morgan, Charles H. 
Russell, former president of 
the Bank of Commerce, 
Benjamin H. Field, vice- 
president of the New York 
Historical Society, Josiah 
O. Low, Royal Phelps, Will- 
iam H. Webb, Robert B. 
Minturn, Horace Gray, Ed- 
mund W. Corlies, Samuel 
Willetts, and its present 
president, John D. Jones. 
The most valuable real 
estate in the world is said 
to be the corner of Wall 
Street and Broad, the point 
shown in the illustration of 


Wall Street on page 25. The 
Mills Building in Broad 
Street, running through to 
Wall Street, cost an enor- 
mous sum. The largest bank edifice is on the corner of Wall and 


’ 


Broadway—nicknamed by the Brokers “ Fort Sherman ’—and is the home 
of the First National Bank, George F. Baker president, and the Bank of 
the Republic, Henry W. Ford president. The largest depository in the 
country is the United States Trust Company, John A. Stewart president, 
which holds deposits amounting to some $37,000,000. 

It is equally interesting to observe that Wall Street is identified with 
with the early newspaper enterprises of the city. The Journal of Commerce 
for twenty-five years occupied the south-east corner of Wall Street and 
Water, and the Couricr and Enquirer was in a building on the north side of 
Wall Street between Pearl and William. These two newspapers were in 
competition, as far as obtaining fresh news was concerned. David Hale and 
Gerard Hallock inaugurated the famous news schooners, to cruise at sea 
and intercept European vessels for the latest intelligence. Whereupon the 
Courier and Enquirer hired vessels for the same purpose, and the races of 
these squadrons down the bay were among the exhilarating excitements 
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of the period. Long before this time, however, Washington Irving 
planned and partially executed his “ Knickerbocker History of New York” 
in Wall Street. The charm his genius threw into the title of the work has 
caused many a grave scholar to search the old Holland records for the 
origin of the popular term “ Knickerbocker,” which is not only applied by 
common consent to the early Dutch inhabitants of New York, but is pre- 
fixed to nearly every article in the range of industrial products on this side 
of the Atlantic: and yet its fame dates no further back than the humorous 
history of Irving, concocted in the little office in Wall Street, about 1807. 
At the present moment we have a living, breathing, practical contradiction 
of the oft-repeated assertion that a poet cannot also be a man of business. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman is one of the active members of the Stock 
Exchange, and although of slight, delicate organization, with an excess 
of nervous force, he finds opportunity and mental strength for some of the 
finest poetical productions in the language. His studies and his severely 
refined taste have rendered him an admirable critic, and the service he 
has rendered to letters by his analytic reviews and esthetic essays during 
the past ten years it would be difficult to overestimate. Perhaps the 
stimulating vortex of the Stock Exchange may have been a spur to his 
genius. He is now engaged in his moments of leisure upon an extended 
work, “The Rise of Poetry in America,’ a companion volume to the 
Victorian Poets, and is an active member and trustee of a half dozen or 
more scholarly societies and clubs. He has remembered Wall Street in a 
beautiful little poem, written in 1867, of which the following are its open- 
ing lines: 
“Just where the Treasury’s marble front 
Looks over Wall Street’s mingled nations ; 
Where Jews and Gentiles most are wont 
To throng for trade and last quotations ; 
Where, hour by hour, the rates of gold 
Outrival, in the ears of people, 
The quarter-chimes, serenely tolled 
From Trinity’s undaunted steeple. 


Auth f Loml 





CANNIBALISM IN NORTH AMERICA 


Little attention has been given, either by scientists or historians, to 
the evidence for the existence of cannibalism among the native tribes 
of North America. Yet the fact, not only of its existence but of its 
recent existence, rests upon abundant historic and archeological proof. 
The Jesuit Fathers who explored Canada, the early voyagers in the West 
Indies, the first visitors of the Pacific coast, as well as the conquerors of 
Mexico, all unite in giving the most explicit testimony to the existence of 
aboriginal man-eating tribes. Brébeuf, who came from France as a mis- 
sionary to this country in the early part of the seventeeth century, gives 
in his report for 1636 an account of the fate of certain prisoners taken 
by the Hurons. After describing the torture, he goes on to say that “ if 
the victim has shown courage, the heart was first roasted, cut into small 
pieces, and given to the young men and boys to increase their courage. 
The body was then divided, thrown into kettles, and eaten by the assem 
bly—the head being the portion for the chief. Many of the Hurons joined 
in the feast with reluctance and horror, while others took pleasure in it.’’* 
Father Hennepin, writing forty years later, also speaks of the Hurons as 
practicing cannibalism. 

The most powerful and cruel of the Northern tribes was the Iroquois ; 
and all testimony seems to prove that it was most addicted to the habit 
of eating human flesh. The Jesuit missionaries were in many cases eye- 
witnesses of the orgies of this people. One of their feasts, celebrating 
a victory over the Algonquins, is thus described by Vimont: ‘Some 
bring wood, others go in search of water, and one puts the great kettles on 
the fire. The butchery is near. They dismember those they are going to 
kill, tearing them in pieces, throwing feet and legs, arms and heads, in the 
pot, which they boil with as much joy as the poor captives have heart-ache 
in seeing their companions served as a meal to these wolves. * * * * 
In a word, they eat the men with as great an appetite and more joy than 
hunters eat a boar or a deer.” + 

From the evidence we possess, it appears that no tribe delighted more in 
human flesh as a staple article of food than the Caribs, inhabitants of one of 
the West Indian Islands. Peter Martyr, who visited the New World a few 


* Relations de la Nouvelle France en [ Année 1636, p. 121. 
+ Relations dela Nouvelle France en ? Année 1642, par Vimont, p. 46. 
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years after its discovery by Columbus, gives a full account of their prac- 
tice. He does not seem himself to have witnessed one of their feasts, but 
takes the word of other explorers who had suffered from these cannibals. 
“ The wild and mischievous people,” he writes, “ called cannibals, or Caribs, 
accustomed to eat men’s flesh (and called by the old writers anthropophagt), 
molest them (the explorers) exceedingly, invading their country, taking 
them captive, killing and eating them * * * * * . Such children 
as they take they geld to make them fat, as we do cock chickens and young 
hogs, and eat them when they are well fed. Of such as they eat, they eat 
first the entrails and extreme parts, as hands, feet, arms, neck, and head. 
The other most fleshy parts they preserve in store as we do bacon. Yet 
do they abstain from eating women, and count it vile.” * 

The first visitors to the Pacific coast also found tribes of man-eaters. 
Cook says that, upon his landing, the Nootka tribe of Columbian Indians 
brought to him for sale human skulls and hands not quite stripped of their 
flesh, which they made him understand they had eaten. Some of the 
bones also bore marks of having been on the fire.t Bancroft, in his 
Native Races of the Pacific Coast, cites other evidence in the same line. 
Coke speaks of one of the most degraded tribes of Snake Indians eating 
dead bodies and killing their children for food.t 

The aborigines of Mexico and Central America were far less barbarous 
than the natives of other parts of North America. While, therefore, 
cannibalism existed among them, it took the form of a religious ceremony. 
Prescott asserts, on the authority of the Spaniards, that the Mexicans were 
not cannibals in the coarsest acceptation of the term. They did not feed 
on human flesh merely to gratify a brutish appetite, but in obedience to 
their religion. Their repasts were made of victims whose blood had been 
poured out on the altar of sacrifice.§ A similar statement is made regard- 
ing the Itzas of Central America. 

Among the New Mexican Indians the case was different. While tribes 
differed among themselves in regard to this practice, with many human 
flesh was sought as food. Incredible as it may seem, at least one tribe of 
Indians inhabiting Texas has practiced cannibalism within twenty-five 
years. Mr. J. G. Walker, formerly a member of the United States Army, 
and now a resident of Mexico, in a private letter to the author gives the 
following interesting facts: 


* Peter Martyr’s De Rebus Oceanicis et Orbe Novo Decades, First Decade. 
+ Cook’s Voyages to the Pacific. Vol. Il. p. 271. 

t Coke’s Rocky Mountains, p. 275. 

$ Conquest of Mexico, 8th Ed. p. 84. 
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“ The early American settlers on Mattagorda Bay were greatly harassed 
by a tribe of Indians, called Carronkowas, inhabiting the bay shore, and 
subsisting chiefly on fish and oysters. But they were known to have a 
keen relish for human flesh, which they sometimes added to their ordinary 
menu. In 1834-5 the custom was, however, becoming obsolete, and about 
that time was wholly abolished by the reigning chief. But there was a 
cognate tribe, a remnant of which still exists, which practiced cannibalism 
as late, certainly, as 1854. At that time I was an officer in the United 
States Army, and stationed at Fort Inge, in Texas. The Tonkowas, the 
tribe to which I allude, being on good terms with the whites, were allowed 
to roam about Western Texas, and in the summer of 1854 were camping 
on the Nueces River, a few miles from the fort. I was frequently at.their 
village, and on one occasion, when encamped with a party of soldiers not 
far off, a returning war-party of the tribe brought in the remains of a 
Comanche whom they had slain, and the night was made hideous, in a 
double sense, by the orgies that followed. During the night the entire 
remains were eaten, principally by the warriors. I do not think that the 
eating of human flesh was often practiced by them at this time, and even 
on this occasion it may have been done more as an expression of exulta- 
tion over a fallen enemy than for the mere satisfying of hunger. But these 
Indians afterwards confessed to me that formerly their tribe habitually fed 
on human flesh when they could obtain the bodies of their enemies. 

“Tt seems inconsistent with the facts I have just stated, but it is never- 
theless true, that these semi-cannibals were less fierce and blood-thirsty 
than most of the other wild Indians. They were always on good terms 
with the settlers, and made common cause with them against the Co- 
manches, Kiowas, and other predatory tribes on the northern border of the 
State. * * * I have often heard from participants in some of these 
engagements that it was the invariable custom of their Tonkowa allies to 
have a feast of roasted Comanche after their battles.” 

The evidence for the practice of cannibalism in America furnished by 
archeology is somewhat less conclusive than that which history presents. 
Bones, supposed to be the remains of the feasts on human flesh, are found 
in but few places; and even when found, other hypotheses than that of 
cannibalism may be offered to explain their presence. The recitals of eye- 
witnesses of these horrid orgies, from which we have abundantly quoted, 
have a value as evidence which the discovery of human bones, however 
irregular their position, peculiar their fracture, or large their accumulation, 
cannot possess. Yet the evidence offered by archzologists is of much 
worth, 
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The most important testimony is that of the late Professor Jeffries 
Wyman, than whom a more competent authority it would be difficult to 
name. As early as 1861, Professor Wyman began an examination of the 
shell heaps on the St. John’s River, in Florida. After repeated examina- 
tions of the more important collections, he came to the conclusion that the 
remains found in ‘them prove, so far as archeology can prove, that the 
ancient dwellers on the St. John’s were cannibals. After describing mi- 
nutely the position of the bones unearthed, he suggests the reasons leading 
him to this decision, We cannot do better than to cite these four reasons 
in brief : 

1. The bones were not deposited there at an ordinary burial of a dead 
body. In this case, after the decay of the flesh, there would have remained 
a certain order in the position of the parts of the skeleton. The bones 
would be entire, as in other burials. In the cases here described they 
were, on the contrary, scattered in a disorderly manner, broken into many 
fragments, and often some important portions were missing. The fract- 
ures, as well as the disorder in which the bones were found, evidently 
existed at the time they were covered up, as is shown by the condi- 
tion of. the broken ends, which had the same discoloration as the natural 
surfaces. 

2. The bones were broken as in the case of edible animals, as the deer 
and the alligator. This would be necessary to reduce the parts to a size 
corresponding with the vessels in which they were cooked. 

3. The breaking up of the bones had a certain amount of method: 
the heads of the humerus and femur were detached, as if to avoid the 
trouble, or from ignorance as to the way, of disarticulating the joints. 
The shafts of these bones, as also those of the fore-arm and leg, were 
regularly broken through the middle. 

4. There is no evidence that the bones were broken up, while lying 
exposed upon the ground, by wild animals, as the wolves and bears. If 
they were thus broken, one might reasonably expect to find the marks of 
teeth, but after a careful examination of hundreds of pieces, they have not 
been seen in a single instance. 

It has been suggested that the quantity of the bones may be explained 
without regarding them as remains of human feasts. When the French 
first came to America it is known that many of the natives had the custom 
of dismembering their fallen enemies and bearing away their limbs and 
scalps as trophies. ‘ While such a custom,” Professor Wyman remarks, 
“might account for the presence of human bones in the shell heaps, it 
would not for the fragmentary condition in which these are found, nor 
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for the systematic manner in which all the bones of the limbs as well as of 
the other parts of the skeleton are broken up.” * 

The chief evidence furnished by archeology of the custom of eating 
human flesh among the aborigines of New England has lately been pre- 
sented by Mr. Manly Hardy, of Brewer, Maine. It is founded upon his 
own investigations into certain shell heaps of the coast of Penobscot Bay. 
Of these investigations he thus writes to the Peabody Museum of Cam- 
bridge: 

“ After digging some twenty feet horizontally, I found a human bone, 
a femur, and near by some twenty or thirty more bones of legs and arms, 
sternum, and portions of a pelvis, but no vertebrz or ribs. The long bones 
nearly all lay in a slanting position, many of them broken, and the cor- 
responding parts either missing or not near enough to them to be indenti- 
fied as belonging together. They had no more apparent connection with 
each other, as the bones of skeletons, than any heap of bones among 
kitchen refuse would have, and were mixed with bones of moose and 
beaver, whose teeth were found in considerable numbers, and were mixed 
with ashes and remains of fires. 

“ Below all these I camé to a lower human jaw lying upon the top of a 
skull. The jaw was lying teeth side up, but contained but one tooth. In 
working carefully round the skull, which was placed crown up, I found 
another skull laid upon its side with the part which joined the neck pressed 
so close to the first that a knife blade could hardly be placed between 
them; on taking them out, the jaw fitted to the one on which it lay, and this 
had but one tooth in the upper jaw. The under skull was without a lower 
jaw, neither could I find any near it. This skull had nine teeth in the 
upper jaw. These skulls rested on virgin, yellow earth, which showed no 
traces of fire, or of ever being disturbed. A piece of granite projected on 
one side of the upright skull, and the skull was hard against it. The second 
skull touched this on one side, and on the other was another rock, the 
two skulls being so closely wedged between the rocks that it was very 
difficult to remove them. Above them on one side I saw several more 
bones projecting from the shells; but not having time for more extended 
search I carefully reinterred all the bones exhumed except the skulls and 
the bones sent you with them as specimens.” 

These investigations do not prove that the presence and position of 
the bones so found are the result of cannibalistic practices. But they do 
offer presumptive evidence that the shell-heap people of New England 


* Seventh Annual Report of Peabody Museum, p. 32, note. 
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were addicted to the eating of human flesh, as certainly were the races of 
the same age on the St. John’s, and as were several of the native Indian 
tribes of the North, of the Pacific coast, of Mexico, and of Central 
America. 

It is clear that the motives leading different races into the custom of 
devouring human flesh were different. With some it was eaten as food; 
with some it was eaten as part of a religious ceremony ; with others it was’ 
eaten by reason of superstition ; and with yet others it was eaten as an act 
of vengeance to a fallen foe. 

The practice of eating human flesh as food may have had its origin in 
necessity. Eaten to prevent starvation, and found to be good (as can- 
nibals affirm it is), it may have come to be regarded as one of the regular 
foods. Bancroft asserts that though certain tribes of New Mexico abomi- 
nated human flesh, others hunted it as game.* Yet the custom is more 
usual among cannibals who use only prisoners of war for food. In the 
Relations of the Fesuits, from which abundant quotations have been made, 
it is made clear that the Iroquois and other tribes devoured only enemies 
captured in battle. 

The religious idea in cannibalism was most prominent among the 
native Mexicans. Their historian affirms that they did not feed on human 
flesh merely to gratify appetite, but in obedience to their religion. Ban- 
croft acknowledges “that it is difficult to determine what religious ideas 
were connected with the almost universal practice of anthropophagy. 
Whatever may have been the original significance of the rite, it is most 
probable that finally the body, the essence of which (the blood poured out 
upon the altar) served to regale the god, was merely regarded as the 
remains of a divine feast, and was therefore sacred food.”+ The religious 
motive seems to have influenced the inhabitants of Nicaragua, and, indeed, 
many of the Maya natives, to make a food of human flesh. . The priest 
dismembered the body, gave the heart to the high-priest, the feet and 
hands to the king, the thighs to those who had captured the prisoner, the 
entrails to the trumpeters, and the remainder to the people. 

Connected with the religious motive in cannibalism is that represented 
by the general term superstition. The idea was common that by devour- 
ing the flesh of a fallen foe, and by drinking his blood, the eater became 
possessed of his bravery. A Nootka prince told the Spaniards that the 
bravest captains ate human flesh before going into battle. The Hyper- 
boreans of the Pacific coast thought that by eating their prisoners taken in 


* Native Races of the Pacific Coast, i. pp. 560, 575, 581, 
+ Bancroft’s Mative Races, iii. pp. 443-4. 
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war they gained new strength and energy. It was the same superstitious 
motive that led the warrior to eat the body of his enemy and drink his 
blood warm. 

Vengeance, also, not infrequently suggested the eating of the body of 
a foe who had been a terror to his destroyer. Thus the destroyer, so far 
as he thought possible, annihilated his enemy. The Hurons in their horrid 
orgies thus wreaked vengeance on the braves whom they had vanquished. 
It is not improbable that among many races these four motives,—human 
flesh eaten for food, as a religious rite, from superstition, and for ven- 
geance,—were mingled in the practice of eating human flesh. Having its 
origin, perhaps, in a single one of these ideas, the custom gradually sug- 
ested other reasons for its continuance. 


Ca Fy 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass 





THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS 


The space during which Texas continued independent was covered by 
five presidential administrations of unequal length. That of the Provisional 
President, with Houston’s first term, continued about two years and nine 
months; Lamar’s only term and Houston’s second covered six years, and 
the administration of Anson Jones running a year and over two months 
when it was cut short by annexation. The whole period, from the 2d of 
March, 1836, to the 16th of February, 1846, comprehended ten years lack- 
ing two weeks. 

The Provisional administration of Burnet, as well as Houston’s election 
and inauguration, in the fall of 1836, have already been mentioned.* The 
latter soon began to feel the trials of a position which had driven his 
predecessor to resign before his term was completed. As I have before 
observed, “the history of the Republic of Texas is much of it a history of 
popular illusion,” which may be summed up in her belief that she was 
what she was not. She came honestly by the trait, for none in the Anglo- 
American character is stronger than that of conceitedness, so often made 
triumphant by luck. Texas imagined herself a nation, when she was only 
an unhardened embryo. Mexico was too weak to dispel the illusion, and 
no other power had a motive for doing so. Among the erring fancies of 
the period were those of believing that a tract of land which produced no 
other crop than taxes and lawsuits, if it were big enough, was a valuable 
estate ; that a flourishing town, with high-priced lots, could be founded by 
measuring ground and driving stakes, and that a beggar’s rags, with the 
aid of paper-mill and printing-press, could be converted into money. 

Houston, whose character I have endeavored to depict, passed his first 
administration mainly in fighting the fallacies of demagogues and specu- 
lators, with only partial success; but he kept off many misfortunes which 
the designing sought to thrust upon the country, among the rest a great 
swindling bank. But the mere averting of evils does not constitute pros- 
perity; and people who have great difficulties to contend with are not apt 
to be satisfied with their leaders, from whom they demand miraculous . 
relief. A well-cursed man was Houston when his first term drew toward 
a close. The people of Texas had elected him because he was the hero of 


* See The Colonization of Texas, MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, March, 1882 (viii. 3). 
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San Jacinto; and now they elected Lamar because he was not Houston. 
Lamar entered upon his duties at the city of Houston on the oth of 
December, 1838. 

A minor incident, which exemplifies Houston's study of stage effect, 
and of the audience on whom it would be likely to tell, may here be re- 
lated. Preparations were made for his valedictory and the inauguration 
of his successor by converting the piazza of a large public building into a 
stand for the speakers, seats for an ample audience being improvised under 
awnings in front. Amoag the decorations of the platform was a full length 
life-size portrait of Washington—that known, I think, as Stuart’s picture— 
in which the great man appears in a full court dress of black. When the 
hour came for Houston’s entry upon the stage, he came forth afmost a fac- 
simile of the likeness. In coat, breeches, dress sword, stockings and 
buckles, powdered hair and stateliness, he was the same as the painted 
figure, and with similarity of stature and of general character of features, 
he rose on the audience like an apparition of the departed Father of his 
Country. The stage trick which before many another crowd might have 
failed succeeded here, and surprised friend and foe into applause, which 
the eloquence and pathos of the valedictory soon rendered intense, though 
in an atmosphere which had lately rung with maledictions against the 
speaker. Lamar’s equanimity had been disturbed by some misarrange- 
ment, and the effect was so completed by the way in which Houston had 
forestalled the enthusiasm of the day that the new President laid down 
the manuscript of his inaugural, to be delivered by any one who chose to 
do it, and withdrew, when the address was read by. a friend. 

Lamar was a native of Georgia, remotely of French descent, a polished 
gentleman, chivalrous, honorable and patriotic; but his brilliant fancy was 
linked with visionary traits, and, though of sounder judgment than Burnet, 
he was too liable to become infected by popular fallacies. Burnet was his 
Vice-President ; and, during the second year of their term, Lamar, owing 
to ill health, withdrew from the capital and from duty, with the sanction 
of Congress, leaving the Vice-President in his place. The public had be- 
come much dissatisfied with Lamar, and the wags of the day insinuated 
that the President’s sick leave was a ruse to show the people that his chair 
might be worse filled than by himself. Be this as it may, his return to 
duty, which was sudden and sooner than expected, brought no little sense 
of rélief. 

Lamar’s administration was characterized by continuous efforts to do 
what could not be done+to borrow when large or long credit was a myth; 
to fabricate money without material or basis, and to play the réle of a nation 
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without numbers or resources. For about a year after the battle of San 
Jacinto a force of volunteers, with a smaller portion of regulars, varying 
in all from 2,400 to less than 1,000, had been kept in the field to repel ex- 
pected invasions from Mexico. Luckily the invaders did not come, but 
resources went. The men could not be paid except in script, they could 
not be fed most of the time except on beef, and they could not be clothed 
at all. During Houston’s first year he resorted to the expedient of fur- 
loughing one corps after another, putting them on leave of absence till 
again called into service, which was never done. A large portion of them 
left the country on their discharge, to come back afterwards as settlers. 
Thus another and heavier elephant than the captured hyena was disposed 
of, without throwing its whole weight on the country at once. During 
Lamar’s administration an effort was made to resuscitate army and navy. 
The few armed schooners which had been put in commission by the Pro- 
visional Government had all disappeared, by wreck and capture; but a 
temporary breeze of credit now enabled the Republic to contract for the 
building and outfit of one corvet, two brigs, and a few schooners in Balti- 
more. These, with a purchased steamer, were manned and sent forth; but 
their display of the rebel flag in sight of Mexican ports served only to irri- 
tate the enemy into strengthening their own feeble marine. Neither 
squadron, as long as the two were kept afloat, ever dealt a severe blow at 
the other. The army resuscitation aimed at was the creation of two 
regular regiments, one of cavalry and the other of infantry. The former 
never got beyond the skeleton condition. The latter was raised and kept 
on foot for more than a year, when both were disbanded for want of 
means. 

The distracted condition of Mexico still rendered her powerless for 
offensive operations, for the forces of the Government had enough to do to 
keep down internal revolt. One of the historical singulars of this period 
brings to mind another of an earlier day. The Moors, in their long chronic 
warfare against the Spaniards, occasionally secured a truce to fight out a 
private quarrel among themselves; and then it was not unusual for some 
of the chivalry of Spain, by way of keeping their hands in, to take service 
with one of the belligerent Moorish princes. The Spaniard of that day, 
notwithstanding his bigotry, recognized the reality of a gentleman and a 
soldier, even under the turban of an infidel, and this alone rendered such 
an alliance possible. Thus, while Mexico was nominally at war with Texas, 
companies of filibusters from the latter country occasionally marched, on 
their own hook, to aid Federal insurgents who were in revolt against the 
Central Administration of Mexico. They went unobstructed but unsanc- 
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tioned by their own Government, not as treaty allies, but as men seeking a 
good fight, and good pay for it. They sometimes succeeded in the former 
object, but never in the latter. The chivalrous feeling which enabled the 
Moor and the Spaniard to fraternize may not have been wholly lacking in 
the later instance, but a stronger bond was hatred of central authority, in 
which both allies were sincere, and a hope of irregular profit, in which 
both were earnest. In the league between filibuster and Mexican rebel 
I never heard that difference of creed offered any obstruction, though 
treachery in the end did. 

A naval enterprise of alliance, which followed later, had formal though 
irregular sanction. The last service performed by the Navy of Texas was 
on the coast of Yucatan, in co-operation with the flotilla of that State, then 
in revolt against Mexico, and the connection was authorized by a treaty 
which President Lamar on his own authority, without senatorial advice, had 
entered into with the insurgent authorities of the far South. In the course 
of the operations the allied squadron had a brisk though undecisive action 
with that of Mexico. 

The independence of Texas was recognized by the United States early 
in 1837, by France in 1839, by Great Britain and Holland in 1840, and later 
by Belgium. Lamar’s Administration made an effort, which commenced in 
1839, to raise in Paris a loan of six millions of dollars, the negotiation of 
it being placed in the hands of General Hamilton, of South Carolina. The 
project contemplated pledging the customs revenue of Texas to secure 
the debt, and was connected in some way with an extensive plan of coloni- 
zation, supposed to cover ulterior objects. A bill introduced into the Con- 
gress of Texas, and known as the Franco-Texienne project, provided for 
extensive grants of land with the right of introducing 8,000 French 
colonists. These settlers, as was asserted by those who claimed to know 
ultimate aims, were to come well provided with all that was needful, and 
prepared to take on themselves the character of soldiers so soon as their 
landing converted them into prospective citizens. The colony was to 
spring up into an army, whose mission was to be the conquest of Chihua- 
hua, Sonora, and California for Texas, with the understanding that the 
Port of San Francisco should be ceded to France. If there was such 
a convention, nothing could then have been pledged on the part of 
Texas more than Executive influence to carry out final intents, and how 
much of the programme had a basis of truth I do not venture to conject- 
ure; but I think something more than was announced was under it. It 
was believed, and perhaps at first with truth, that Louis Philippe intended 
to back the great bankers, Lafitte & Co., in carrying the loan into effect; 
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but, if so, circumstances changed his intention. A suspicion got abroad 
that the “ Franco-Texienne”’ project was designed to virtually sell the 
country to France; and the bill failed to pass Congress, though urged by 
the French Chargé, favored by the Administration, and warmly supported 
by Houston, who had stepped down from the Presidential chair to a seat 
in the house. Another “ Franco-Texienne”’ affair, less imposing, but more 
unique, about the same time aided in souring the citizen king. 

M. Saligny, his Majesty’s Chargé at Austin, lived next door to an 
innkeeper, named Bullock. Austin was a new and primitive city, where 
clapboard houses and stake fences were frail, and the innkeeper’s hogs 
occasionally invaded the premises of the Chargé. As asserted in one of his 
diplomatic notes, they even entered his chamber and devoured his towels. 
This led to a collision. A servant of Saligny slew one of the swine, and its 
owner beat the valet, in spite of diplomatic protection. This led to a sharp 
correspondence, when a new collision brought matters to a focus. Mr. 
Ford, the United States Chargé, was one of the innkeeper’s lodgers ; and one 
day, when Saligny called at the hotel to pay his respects to the American 
diplomat, Bullock not only forbade the Frenchman’s entrance, but laid a 
hand on him and shoved him from the door. “France had received 
another insult,” as Saligny wrote, “but this time in the person not of 
a menial but of her representative ;’’ and what made the matter worse was 
that in the prosecution which ensued a member of the Cabinet stood bail 
for the offender. This to Saligny seemed liked a sanction of the outrage 
by the Government ; and he of course struck his flag and left his post, after 
a protest whose phraseology was not complimentary to the new Republic. 
A missive soon after received by the Texan Chargé at Paris from M. 
Guizot, then French Minister of Foreign Affairs, was still more threatening, 
and for a time there were apprehensions, not wholly groundless, that a 
French fleet might soon be down upon the coast of Texas to demand re- 
dress. The whole herd of swine into which the devil entered, being merely 
driven to suicide, did not create so much mischief as Bullock’s one pig, 
which for a time grew into a national bore. 

Friendly foreign diplomacy, however, aided perhaps by that greatest of 
French horrors, fear of ridicule, averted the threatening storm. After the 
best apologies which the case admitted of were made, a reconciliation of 
rather hushing-up aspect was brought about, and Saligny, after the next 
Administration had come in, returned to his post and built him a house 
where he had no adjoining neighbor, nor any pigsty within sight. There 
was, however, no longer any regal influence in favor of the loan. Hamilton 
had hopes that the bankers might still advance it without such backing; 
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and, with an increased tightness of terms, they might possibly have done 
it had not another damper come over the prospect. It was while Vice- 
President Burnet was acting as Chief Magistrate. He was a bad analyzer 
of periods and possibilities. One of the frequent vague rumors of an im- 
pending invasion by Mexico stirred up his belligerent qualities, and, ina 
message to Congress, he threatened to anticipate the enemy’s aggressive 
movement, and define boundary with the sword, so as to include, not 
merely the Rio Grande, but the mountain range beyond it, which he oddly 
designated “the Sierra de/ Madre.’’* This blundering piece of swagger 
frightened the Paris bankers more than it did Mexico. The conquest was 
not effected, neither was the loan; and lucky it was for Texas that it was 
not; for, if obtained, its millions would have been wasted in vain efforts to 
conquer a peace. 

If the “ Franco-Texienne ” project was really what many believed, its 
carrying out might have given no little divergence to the course of subse- 
quent history—which, however, I am unwilling to discuss unless more 
certain of the truth of the alleged basis. 

Before the collapse of Hamilton’s hopes, however, lack of loan had fora 
while been rendered endurable by a way Texas had learned from the mother 
country of making plenty of money at home. During Houston’s first Ad- 
ministration a bill had passed authorizing the issue of $600,c00 in 
promissory notes, receivable for all Government dues, and intended to serve 
as a circulating medium. Had the amount issued and re-issued never gone 
beyond this the measure might not have proved ruinous; but such restric- 
tion among a people bent on having “ lots of change” could not be imposed 
unless through an executive chief less open to popular illusions than Lamar. 
He was at first very popular, for he made money abundant; and when 
more was wanted the printing-press was set to work, and, like a horn of 
plenty, poured out a fresh supply. But the people soon perceived, with 
astonishment, that the more plenty money became the less value it had. 
Many of them clung to faith in it. “It surely will not get below two for 
one,” they said; and when it sank to four for one the word was, “ It has 
now surely touched bottom, and cannot get lower.” Anglo-Saxon hard 
sense, of which we hear so much, is liable to occasional softening in this 
matter, especially when the race is afflicted with money on the brain. The 
currency soon became so abundant and cheap that it took nearly half a 


*Burnet’s scholarship probably included more Greek than Castillian. The name which he 
misremembered is Za Sierra Madre, or the Mother Mountain. ‘‘ Sierra de/ Madre,” so far as such 
a blunder admits of translation, means mountain of the ma/e mother. This Spanish bull would be 
a match for the fattest the Green Isle ever pastured. 
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peck of it to buy a bushei of corn. Then it went the way of the old Con- 
tinental. The popularity of the Administration went down with it; and 
Lamar, toward the close of his term, sought to retrieve his waning pres- 
tige by an attempt at conquest, and projected the unfortunate expedition 
to Santa Fé of which I have spoken in a former article. Its disastrous 
failure gave the last blow to his reputation as a statesman. The people | 
had elected him President because he was not Houston; and they now re- 
elected Houston because he was not Lamar. If this be not literally correct, 
it is one of those exaggerated forms of truth which make truth more im- 
pressive. 

Houston owed to Lamar a favor which he never acknowledged: he 
had the benefit of all of Lamar’s blunders; and a real benefit it probably 
was. I believe, too, that Lamar would have had “ better luck next time,” 
if “next time” had ever come, for he had a capacity to learn from ex- 
perience. There is one notable difference between the impressions made 
by the two men: with all Lamar’s mistakes the people never doubted his 
good intentions; when Houston failed to bring good luck he was always 
charged with wrong motives. When Lamar’s luck turned everybody 
grumbled ; when the same thing befell Houston the majority cursed him, 
though many of them afterward said they had always been sure that Old 
Sam would come out right in the end. The most free and enlightened 
minds will at times be fickle. 

President Houston was inaugurated for the term of his second Ad- 
ministration on the 13th of December, 1841. One of his earliest acts was 
to repudiate Lamar’s alliance with Yucatan, and recall the squadron. The 
order was not obeyed, and was repeated and still disobeyed, and Houston 
finding that the naval commander, Commodore Moore, seemed determined 
to act independently of the Government, at length denounced him in a 
proclamation as pursuing a piratical course. This had the effect of at 
length bringing the squadron back to Galveston, where it was laid up in 
ordinary. Moore’s course admits of palliation rather than justification, by 
the difficulty of his situation, which forced him into financial pledges that 
hampered obedience. The whole affair is a complication too long to be 
followed here, and ending in what sailors would call “ a land-lubber court 
martial,” legalized at Moore’s solicitation. There being no naval officers 
of sufficient rank, and no regular army officers at all, a tribunal consisting 
of militia generals and colonels was empowered by Congress to try Moore 
and some of his subordinates for disobedience of orders and other offenses. 
The substitution was a work of necessity, and to Moore perhaps one of 
mercy. 
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Houston, in his first Message, not only discouraged all governmental 
connection with insurgent parties in Mexico, but all aid to them by fili- 
busters. He, however, encouraged traffic with the enemy’s country; for 
among the anomalies of the time was a trade, often brisk, from the frontier 
populations of Mexico to the western towns of Texas, often connived at by 
the local authorities of the former. One of Houston’s first objects was 
the pacification of the prairie tribes of Indians which had become hostile 
under the last Administration ; and by judicious management he secured 
peace with all of them. At the same time a rigid system of economy was 
established, and in this he was efficiently backed by Congress. Finance 
was a subject which claimed the early attention of both. The late circulat- 
ing medium, of which six or seven millions were out, had ceased to pass at 
any discount ; but money must be had, even if a new supply, like but not 
identical with the old, had to be created. An act was accordingly passed 
for the issue of $200,000 in Exchequer bills to take the place of the dead 
promissory notes, and to be thenceforth the only paper receivable for 
Government dues; but it was resolved that the issue should be strictly 
limited to that sum. It went forth nearly at par, but soon showed a 
downward tendency, although its amount was not increased, and threatened 
to follow in the steps of its predecessor, when an extra Session of Congress 
which the critical period called together took a step that rescued it. This 
was a law requiring that thereafter Exchequer bills should be accepted for 
import duties only at their market value. Those duties were the main re- 
source of the Government; and the depreciated paper was rolled into the 
Custom Houses in quantities proportionate to its cheapness, and in volume 
that soon told on its circulating bulk, and consequently on its value; and 
at the end of Houston’s Administration it was so firmly at par, and so little 
in excess among the people, that taxes were occasionally paid in coin 
from the want of paper. It was the only measure having on its face the 
appearance of bad faith which I ever knew to work well, but this was be- 
cause its breach of promise was in the letter rather than in the spirit. 
Though in a strict construction of pledges it could be excused only on the 
grounds of necessity and self-preservation, the real change was not in the 
amount which the note promised to pay, but in the tariff, which Congress 
had a right to alter. The rates of duties meant to be fixed by law ought 
to be as real as the value of the goods; but they could be kept at a fixed 
reality only by regulating them with a sliding scale, to make them rise with 
the fall and fall with the rise of paper money in the market. The measure 
did not annul, but made effective, the Government’s promise to pay; it did 
not subject the merchant to duties actually higher, but saved him from the 
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injury of fluctuating rates, by means of other rates which were nominally 
fluctuating but fixed in reality. The bill was ratified by Houston the 
moment it came to his hand, and had probably been suggested by him 
informally. 

In the first year of this Administration the rest from aggressive hostili- 
ties which Texas had enjoyed was broken. Santa Anna had again become 
President of Mexico; and the diplomacy of powers friendly to Texas had 
begun to urge on Mexico the desirability of putting an end to a mere 
nominal conflict, and making peace with Texas, unless actual war could 
be prosecuted, and conducted according to the usage of civilized nations. 
Santa Anna took the hint on the wrong side; and it was more to show that 
Mexico had not relinquished her claim than for any other purpose that in 
March, 1842, a raid was made on San Antonio with about 700 Mexican 
troops under a General Vasquez. The place was garrisoned by but one 
company of rangers, who did not make timely discovery of the enemy’s 
approach, and it was centered by them without resistance after the garrison 
had left. Vasquez, after going through the formality of appointing an 
alcalde, and proclaiming that Mexican law was in force, evacuated the 
town. The whole was a politico-military farce, but was a serious matter 
for Texas. The raiders announced themselves as the vanguard of an army 
of 15,000 men, and the story was implicitly believed by the bravest and 
most panicky population on earth, half of whom at once mustered to the 
field, to the great detriment of industrial pursuits. I am sincere in both of 
the terms I have just used; for there is a great deal of contradiction in 
human nature, especially in the Anglo-American portion of it. In Septem- 
ber of the same year this raid was followed by another, commanded by 
General Woll, with about 1,200 men. It doubtless had the same object as 
the other, with the additional one of provoking Texas into ruinous retalia- 
tion, for Santa Anna had learned from the effect of the first experiment 
what could be done by a system of molestation. This time resistance was 
made by a body of armed citizens of San Antonio, who repelled the first 
attempt of the enemy to enter the place with some loss to the latter; but 
as there was little hope of holding the town till relieved, the improvised 
garrison capitulated, and were made prisoners of war. No disorder or 
authorized plunder occurred. After a brisk and bloody skirmish outside, 
General Woll retired with his prisoners, for a large force of Texans was 
mustering. The inroad of Vasquez had roused an ardent desire throughout 
Texas to invade Mexico and conquer a peace, and this wise aspiration 
culminated after Woll’s retreat. Though the population of Texas had 
perhaps quadrupled since her revolt commenced, she had not yet the 
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means of doing what a few years later it cost the United States over 70,- 
000,000 of dollars and over 10,000 lives to acconiplish, with an army of 
20,000 men. Houston of course was opposed to this folly; but it grew so 
strong that he felt constrained to humor it, in a baffling way, till it should 
worry itself out. Congress, which met in extra session between the two 
raids, and partook of the popular illusion, had authorized offensive opera- 
tions against Mexico; and Houston now ordered General Somerville, a 
militia Brigadier, to take command of the volunteers who had gathered at 
San Antonio after Woll’s retreat, and march to the Rio Grande. Somer- 
ville took command of those who volunteered for the expedition, number- 
ing about 750 men, and marched to the Rio Grande, where he occupied 
Laredo, a small town on the eastern bank. Somerville, I have no doubt, 
suspected that the expedition was a mere temporizing expedient, and if so, 
his hopefulness was not strengthened by the conduct of his men; for his 
ranks contained several ex-generals and colonels, all of whom were willing 
to command ; and at Laredo some disgraceful pillage, led off by one of the 
ex-generals, occurred. After redressing as well as he could this injury, 
Somerville crossed the river, having first given to all who objected to doing 
so permission to return horne. He then marched down the river to a little 
town called Guerrero on the western side. Being here disappointed in 
some supplies which he had hoped to levy, and informed also that a large 
force of the enemy was concentrating against him, he issued an order to re- 
treat to San Antonio. About two hundred of his men obeyed the order ; the 
remaining 300 refused, elected a commander, and proceeded down the river 
on their own authority. The non-mutinous portion returned with Somer- 
ville to San Antonio and were disbanded. The seceding detachment was 
surrounded by a far superior force at the town of Mier, and captured after 
a gallant fight. While on their march to the City of Mexico, they rose 
on their guard and effected their escape, but were a few days after re- 
captured and punished by decimation. The tragedy of the black bean 
lottery by which the victims were selected is well known. 

The disaster of Mier only intensified the enthusiasm of those who were 
bent on conquering a peace by offensive operations, and it infected many 
of the most rational. So long as the war had dropped into abeyance they 
had been willing to stand on the defensive, knowing that any other course 
was hopeless ; but the fact brought to light by the raids of Vasquez and 
Woll, that Texas was unable to keep her own frontier safe, convinced her 
that she could humble Mexico on her own soil. Considering what it after- 
ward cost the United States to do as much, and considering also the lack 
of capacity both for command and obedience then obviously prevailing in 
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Texas, the belief does not speak well for Anglo-Saxon hard sense. It was 
one of those contagious subversions of that quality which create rashness 
or panic, according to the direction they take. Houston affected to enter 
fully into the spirit of the season. He pretended to favor the reception of 
volunteers from the United States, who came, but luckily not in dangerous 
numbers. He made boastful speeches of what he would do, if the dear 
people would only be obedient, but frequently shoved in excuses for pro- 
crastination. The hollowness of what he said might have been seen through 
from the increase of bombast in his oratory ; but the dear people believed 
him, and for a while he convinced some of the fiercest war-dogs, and those 
who hated him most. Illusion culminated when Sam Houston persuaded 
those men that he was as crack-brained as themselves. 

What I have related in this and other passages may seem to contradict 
a previous remark that the people of Texas, even at an earlier period, 
would compare favorably as to intelligence with any of our frontier pop- 
ulations; but those who remember the run of history for the last twenty 
years must be aware that communities of the best order of brain are liable 
to wide hallucination. This was a popular craze which is no proof of innate 
popular folly. There is some truth in the rustic adage, ‘‘ You never see a 
fool go crazy.” During the late civil war popular illusion North and 
South often approximated to that I have just described. 

Houston was hardly in his seat at Austin as President when he inti- 
mated to some of his friends an intention to move back the Government 
to its former seat which bore his own name. Though he gave a plausible 
reason for the measure,—that Austin was too much within reach of a sudden 
inroad from Mexico,—his friends protested against it as dangerous to him- 
self ; and they doubtless knew that a personal motive of vanity and spite 
mingled with that he alleged. The city of Austin was by statute the seat 
of Government, but it bore another name than his own—the name of a 
man whom many Texans had the presumption to call the Father of his 
Country; and the city had been located by a party opposed to the later 
and rival parent. Austin was sufficiently central with regard to the whole 
area claimed by Texas, but was nearer to the actual frontier of population 
than was compatible with safety, and the Executive was authorized by law 
to remove the seat of Government, should any emergency demand it. 
Nothing which the public recognized as such a crisis had yet occurred ; but 
the raid of Vasquez soon came to Houston’s aid and he was enabled 
to take justifiably the step he desired. The country would have been rec- 
onciled to it had he not shown a determination to persevere in it after the 
emergency was passed. The public offices were moved back to Houston, 
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and the Government continued there about a year, when, owing, as was 
said, to some cause of disgust with the municipality, the President moved 
the offices to Washington, on the Brazos, where they remained till after 
the close of his Administration. The inhabitants of Austin resented the 
first removal as an act of bad faith which ruined the value of their property, 
and they took possession of the public records as a pledge for the return 
of the Government, for most of the papers had been buried and left behind 
in the haste of the first flitting. That population continued in a state of 
passive insurrection for over two years, holding on to the records, though 
an abortive attempt was made to capture them by surprise. The mal- 
contents thus coerced the President into putting back into Austin the 
General Land Office, which had imperative need of access to old archives, 
but he kept the rest of the Government machinery away by means of 
vetoes, sustained by pettifogging argument, whenever Congress interposed in 
favor of the old metropolis. Its friends were not strong enough to override 
the vetoes, yet the whole West sympathized with the people of Austin, 
and the affair, which might have led to anarchy, was a serious clog to 
Houston’s influence. In this affair wise motives which really operated 
were hardened into perversity by others more selfish. Such causes could 
blind Houston’s policy to a certain extent, but not so far as his enemies 
asserted, for had the safety of his country plainly required it, I believe he 
would have sacrificed to it his most cherished hatred and his dearest pet 
spite, though it would have been as painful as the offering which God de- 
manded of ‘Abraham. 

One of the charges made against Houston during this disturbed period 
was an attempt to sacrifice the prisoners captured at Mier, In acommu- 
nication addressed to the British Minister at Mexico, through the Chargé 
of the same Government in Texas, Houston solicited the good offices of 
the former for the humane treatment of those prisoners, “‘ who,” the note 
said, “though cngaged ina raid unauthorised by the Government of Texas, 
had surrendered under capitulation.” In making the desired request, the 
Minister at Mexico gave it the same qualified bearing by quoting the first 
clause as well as the second. Thus the position of those men as piratical 
mutineers, though well known before as a matter of news through the press 
of the United States, now became officially known to the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and was a serious obstacle to intercession. This, it is true, did not 
make the case of the men much worse; for in the eye of Mexico they 
would still have been rebels, worthy of death, had they never mutinied 
against rebel authority. Like heretics who had to be damned anyhow, they 
had no need of good works. Moreover there was now but little danger of 
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their being executed, except for some such outbreak as their late rising and 
escaping. But after making all allowances, I think that both Houston and 
the British diplomats were lacking in caution. If Houston did not wish 
those men further harm, their unsanctioned attitude, when captured, ought 
to have been mentioned only in strict confidence by Houston; and when 
this was not done the Minister might, I think, have assumed that it was in- 
tended. I am not aware that anything in the diplomatic situation forbade 
such a course. The communication passed to the Minister in Mexico in 
the shape of a private letter from the Chargé in Texas, which implies an 
epistle of confidential character, hinting caution in the use of it. Hence, 
if there was a lack of such caution it seems more likely to have been the 
fault of the diplomat in Mexico than of the President of Texas. The 
former has never been suspected of malice against the prisoners; and if 
both committed the same oversight, it ought not to prove malignity in one 
more than in the other. The suspicion, however, of a sinister motive in 
Houston was strengthened by a neglect of duty in him or in a subordinate 
which afterwards occurred. The Texan Congress of 1843-4, which met at 
Washington on the Brazos, passed in secret session an act appropriating 
$5,000 to relieve the wants of the Texan prisoners in Mexico, and 
assigned specially to the Secretary of the Treasury the duty of applying 
the funds to their object. The bill after being signed by the President 
passed into the office of the Secretary of State, Anson Jones, where it lay, 
I think, more than a month before a copy of it was sent to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Dr. Miller then filled that office. He had learned that such 
an appropriation was made, but was ignorant of the details of the bill, and 
did not know of the special duty assigned to him. He had received no 
orders concerning it, and, as it was a secret act, he made no inquiries. He 
felt exasperated when he found he had been so long kept from fulfilling a 
duty which would be expected of him. He afterwards told me he regretted 
that he did not at once resign; and expressed the opinion that the Presi- 
dent did not care whether the prisoners ever got the benefit of the appro- 
priation or not. Miller at once wrote by way of New Orleans to an American 
merchant of high standing in Vera Cruz, requesting him to act as agent for 
disbursing the funds. This gentleman was known to the Secretary from 
his profuse generosity to some of the escaped Mier prisoners; but, owing 
to a disgust he had since received, he then felt disposed to wash his hands 
of Texan affairs, and took no notice of the letter. His silence made it 
necessary for the Secretary to send a special and secret agent to Vera 
Cruz, at some risk of his neck, to secure a mode of transmitting the funds 
to the prisoners; and the merchant aforesaid was then induced by the 
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agent to accept the duty of disbursement. As need of caution with him, 
however, led to some further delay, the money did not become available 
for the prisoners till about the time of their release, toward the end of 
1844, when it served for their immediate wants and their transportation 
homeward. The prisoners captured earlier, all except Navarro, had been 
liberated before this time. 

Whether the secret act for the appropriation was kept back by accident 
or design, and how much of the blame attached to Houston or Jones, or to 
both, I know not; but I do not believe that Houston had any wish to 
sacrifice the prisoners. It is well known that he could forgive his enemies 
after they were dead; and from what I know of him I think it not incredi-. 
ble that when they were only in bonds he could so far forgive them as to 
feel no desire to have them shot after they had already suffered decima- 
tion. I view this point of the suspicion as absurd; yet if any of the 
prisoners of Perote Castle still live, it is quite possible that some of them 
entertain the adverse belief to this day; and the charge, however unjust, 
carries its own moral. Small sins loom up large in a great man from whom 
better things are expected; and he who is guilty of petty mean offenses 
will be accused of greater ones. In regard to Houston’s lack of zeal for the 
transmission of the relief money, Dr. Miller’s opinion may not be far from 
the truth. The secret act implied lack of confidence in the President by 
assigning to a subordinate a duty which according to rule ought to have 
been his. 

During the last year of Houston’s second Administration, Texas had 
reached a comparative state of prosperity. Not a dollar had been added 
to the public debt ; the currency was at par with gold; burdens were not 
augmented; the country was growing rapidly; peace was preserved with 
all the Indian tribes, and raids from Mexico had ceased. This change 
for the better was partly owing to the fact that the people had been starved 
into economy; but it was mainly due to Houston ; and it is seldom that a 
ruler has accomplished so much good in so short a time. He may have 
done some of it by crooked courses; but he did it. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that he was universally loved. There was still a strong 
faction who cursed him because he would not let them conquer Mexico; 
most of the West cursed him.because he kept the Government away from 
Austin ; while half of his supporters were ready to distrust him anew, and 


they soon began to do it. 
M. Fon, 








AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER IN NOAH WEBSTER’S LIFE, 
LOVE AND THE SPELLING-BOOK 


I had occasion many years ago to call attention to the fact that the 
various biographical sketches and notices of Noah Webster, the lexicogra- 
pher, had, with singular unanimity, omitted all mention of an early period 
of his life. The circumstance was not easily accounted for; and I did not 
‘ try to account for it. The deficiency has been partially amended, of late, 
by a page or more (see pages 10 and 11) in Mr. Scudder’s book on “ Noah 
Webster,” in the pleasant “American Men of Letters” series. Even 
Mr. Scudder did not have access to all the facts of his life at the time I 
have in mind ; though he seems to be aware, as others have not been, that 
Webster was for a time a resident of Sharon, Litchfield County, Conn. 

It was not a long residence that he had there—a year or two, perhaps; 
but it is, for various reasons, worth speaking of. He had begun to prac- 
tice law in Hartford, and the business was not profitable to a new and 


young practitioner. So he drifted to Sharon ; and, on April 16, 1782, put 
forth there a prospectus for what we should call a select school. His pur- 
pose therein, as announced, was to establish a school wherein “ children 
may be instructed not only in the common arts of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but in any branch of academical literature.” 

The adventure was a diversion from his first choice of work, but it had 
close relations, as we shall see, with his plans for future activity. Some 


experiences which attended his “ school-mastering ” (as Carlyle would call 
it), it is my purpose to relate. It could not have been an idle time with 
him when he was there. It was that era in early manhood when the first 
plans of life were forming—a period which, in this case, there is ample 
reason for saying was both impressive and important. 

If any reader of this brief account is not able at once to recall or to 
locate Sharon, it may be well enough for this reader’s benefit to say that it 
is a town on the western border of Connecticut, and touches Dutchess 
County, in this State. It is one of the best patterns of the typical New 
England community, and its chief village, of the same name, was settled 
by the very best of the Puritan and New England lineage. Riding through 
its broad streets the other day—looking at its stately elms, which are the 
ornament of its main thoroughfare—and noticing the picturesque attitude it 
preserves as it turns an eye to the western horizon, which just escapes 
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New England by being in one of the Middle States, I could only say that 
the founders who laid it out anticipated Emerson’s virtue in an unusual 
degree. Truly, 


“ They builded better than they knew.” 


It is an eminently rural place. The village is a village set down almost 
in a wooded park, and its main street, for a good part of its distance, has a 
double road-path with abundant greensward and ambitious trees between 
the two tracks. The houses are still mostly old houses, touched here and 
there by a tenderly reverent renewal, so that while they hold and breathe 
the spirit of the past, they look as if they were destined to delight more 
than one future generation. They are even fresher in appearance, many 
of them, than when I first saw them as a boy, making the village have 
something like the air of a brisk dowager who carries, with the mellow flow 
of her years, intimations you cannot misread of a tenacious, indomitable 
youth. This bright air of hopeful immortality seems to be printed all over 
this village, and illuminates the mossy feeling of age. 

One of the most notable of these houses of which I have spoken, is the 
old stone mansion of the first Hon. John Cotton Smith, the last Governor 
under: the old charter, and an early President of the American Bible 
Society. It is still better than most of the modern residences which have 
yet been completed within the town, or near it, and has a rank, magnitude, 
and dignity that fit well its gubernatorial character. It is said that the 
cement which holds the blocks of stone together which form its walls was 
devised by an Italian craftsman, and the secret of its preparation is not 
now known. It surprises the modern architect by the fact that it is still, 
after a hundred years and more of age, as hard as the stone which it holds 
so firmly together. 

In the attic of this house, it is said, Noah Webster did some of his 
earliest work. The spelling-book has been mentioned as having had its 
inception there, and whether this be actually so or not, he was a valued 
friend of Governor Smith, and while in Sharon, pursued diligently those 
meditations and studies which have been connected with the education of 
more Americans than have the studies of almost any other dozen men. 

Sharon, in the days when Webster lived there, was not much less 
important than, though not so large as, it is to-day. It was the center of a 
larger and more widely-spread community, in the absence of proximate 
villages, and had a repute that went far and wide. Governor Smith was 
one who gave a tone to its culture and manners—an influence which exists 
even to-day. He was not only an able man, but an heir to that magic of 
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gentlemanlihood which our present generation has forgotten or has not 
preserved, and which, compared with the rough and ready ways of this 
more rapid and materialistic age, has the character of a revelation; sug- 
gests, in fact, a different type. 

Between Governor Smith and Webster there were strong differences of 
opinion. Among those differences was that on the new mode of spelling 
which Webster advocated, and which was more extreme than the Web- 
ster editors of this day represent. Even that milder change which 
dropped the wz from “ honor”’ and “ labor,” and the like, was distasteful to 
the Governor, and I think they corresponded on the subject for a time 
after Webster left Sharon for another field of labor. It is to be regretted 
that a part of this correspondence, which was very lately to be found, and 
which had never been printed, I believe, is now either mislaid or destroyed. 
Its value lay partly in its manner. The flavor, in other words, was not the 
least pleasing part of it. The style of English in vogue at that time was 
remarkable for its pompous and large-gaited Johnsonianism ; and in Web- 
ster, who was much more conscious of his words and sentences than his 
cotemporaries would be who had not made the study of language a grow- 
ing care, this Johnsonianism was somewhat emphasized. You will see 
traces of this in his prospectus for the Select School, which Mr. Scudder 
has reproduced, and which is delightful for the precise and high manner 
which it maintains throughout. 

Mr. Webster's career in Sharon was that of a young man beginning to 
shape his mature life. It fell within the last decade but one of the last 
century, when the scars of the Revolutionary contest were yet fresh. 
Although he was employed there primarily as the teacher of a school, he 
added to this duty the direction of a singing-school on one or more even- 
ings of the week. 

I remember when I was a child hearing a very old lady say that she 
as a little girl had attended this singing-school; and she gave many of 
Webster’s peculiarities of speech and manner that I am unfortunate in 
not being ‘able now to describe accurately. I remember that he was 
spoken of as having a worthy and imposing dignity, and as wearing a 
thoughtful air. It is not to be doubted that he was a good and thorough 
teacher in all that he undertook to communicate. His reputation must in 
a measure have foretokened his future eminence. 

The old-fashioned singing-school which he conducted was probably, 
like others of its time, the leading social occasion of its neighborhood. 
It drew the best people together among the younger set. The young 
professor of music was not insensible to the charms that surrounded him; 
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and it is a well authenticated tradition that the flame of love put many 
hearts there in a state of unusual exaltation. Among these was Webster, 
who felt a tender regard for one of the most brilliant young ladies of the 
town. She was a certain Miss P——-, * who was accounted the belle of the 
township, a most beautiful and accomplished girl. If the good looks of 
subsequent members of the family, which was then one of the first in im- 
portance in Sharon, can be relied on, the attribution of great beauty can 
be easily believed. 

Mr. Webster's fame, of course, was then to be achieved; but he had 
already made a good impression, and except for a single circumstance, 
which in no way affected the esteem in which he was held, his destiny 
would have been deflected by the winning ways of this young lady of 
Sharon. But fate is always capricious, and never more so than when 
affairs of the heart are concerned. 

It seems the lady had had a previous lover, a well-known Major P. ; 
who had been abroad for some time, at this period, on military duty. On 
a sudden morning he returned with his love unabated ; and so the young 
lady found herself the possessor of two opportunities, neither of which 
was to be despised. She absolutely did not know her own mind. There 
were scholarship and an attractive dignity in one scale, the glory of war 
and the showy military bearing of a determined and able soldier in the 
other. As has been so well and so often said in the forcible couplet, she 
could naturally and truly say : 


“ How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away !” 


It was a situation not new, and which will never be old. The modern 


* Mr. Scudder refers without doubt to this lady, when he says, in the passage relating to 
Sharon: ‘* One would like to know if R P was one of the young ladies upon whom he 
waited at some particular hour, for tradition tells of the young teacher, with a commanding figure 
and erect carriage, very careful in dress and precise in speech, sparing no pains not only to render 
the school useful, but himself agreeable to this young lady, who found, however, a stronger attrac- 
tion in a soldier lover—soldiers having then, as later, a singular advantage in such matters.” But 
how he got this advantage Mr. S., probably, was not aware. 

Love, in the parlance of newspaper humor, ‘‘ is always to be found in the dictionary”; and 
it seems it does not, in another sense, escape the dictionary maker. -1frofos of Mr. Webster’s 
fondness for the opposite sex, Mr. Scudder writes as follows: ‘‘ This precise speaking young 
school-master was ready enough for a frolic, as may be guessed from the consecutive entries in his 
diary a little later ” (after he had left Sharon) : 

‘** Feb, 18 1784. At evening rode to Wethersfield * * with the ladies, who reminded us 
of the milestones and bridges.’” [Does any one now need to be told why ?] 

‘** Feb, 19, P.M. Rode to East Windsor ; had a clergyman with us, who sang an excellent 
song. Milestones and bridges almost totally neglected,’."*’ 

yf 
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young lady does not need, perhaps, to have it described. But the solution 
in this case was an affair both curious and, I think, unprecedented. 

Both gentlemen pressed their proper claims, no doubt chivalrously and 
with due decorum. It was useless, however, for the beautiful Miss P. 
to attempt to decide between such attractive rivals, and so the matter 
passed beyond even the trusted family counsels, and was left to the arbi- 
tration of the elders of the church. 

It would certainly be interesting to know whether the subject of mar- 
riage, at this particular stage, was in any other instance ever left to a New 
England eldership to shape or determine. The relation of the church to 
the people was a quite different thing a hundred years ago from what it is 
now. Its powerful influence—the space it filled in life—were something 
not now easy to conceive. But I shall continue to think, until some 
instances of a similar kind are adduced, that this disposal of a courtship 
was a thing unique even for that time, though without doubt a very 
serious and wise proceeding. 

I do not suppose the records of this tribunal are still extant, but the 
decision, which was as sensible as a decision in such a case could well be, 
has-been rescued by authentic tradition. It was to this effect: That while 
either was worthy, and would have almost an acquired right to the young 
lady’s hand and heart, the fact that Major P had first won her affec- 
tions seemed to make it just, where other circumstances were equal, that 
he should be favored on the ground of priority. And as so decided 
followed the event. 

How much history might have been modified if this issue had resulted 
differently—whether we should have had an unabridged dictionary, and 
all that followed after this Sharon episode—the reader may be left to 
guess. But the people of Sharon preserve still the tradition of Webster’s 
residence among them, and do not wish to have it forgotten. It was 
directly in front of the Governor Smith residence spoken of, that a 
detachment of Burgoyne’s surrendered army encamped for one night on its 
return in captivity; and yet the beautiful town holds it no more precious 
that this happened there than it does the fact that the spelling-book and 
Noah Webster are entwined in her history. 


etl Mpen c- 








VIRGINIA IN THE REVOLUTION OF 1689 


AN IMPORTANT UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENT, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 30 Fune, 1883. 
My dear Editor, 

History has treated very fully what was done in America on the great 
English revolution of 1689, by those colonies in which there was an upris- 
ing of the people; on the acts of Virginia it has been comparatively silent. 
But that colony, in the first session of its legislature after the revolution, 
took the place which it maintained against the crown so long as any de- 
pendency was acknowledged. The governor, Francis Nicholson, though 
he did not sign his name to the document, offered no resistance; it com- 
pletes the proof of the continuity of thought and purpose which directed 
the councils of the Virginians, till there was no longer any need of the 
consent of the British government to their full enjoyment of civil liberty. 
I received my copy of the paper directly from Mr. Sainsbury, who has 
done so much for our colonial history. So far as I know it has never yet 
been printed. 


Yours very truly. 


0. /30rcr 


Instructions for J. Jeoffreys. 
S PF. ©. 22 May 1691. 
Am: & W: Ind: Virg: 
Instructions to bee followed and performed by Jeffrie Jeoffryes, Esq: who 
is requested to represent and personate this countrie in all publick Con- 
cerns, relateing to ye same in England, by desire of ye House of Burgesses. 
1. To supplicate their Ma’* to confirme unto the Country ye authority 
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of ye Gen" Assembly consisting of ye Governour, Councill and Burgesses, 
as near as may bee to ye model of the Parliament of England, to enact 
Laws and Statutes, for ye Goverm of this Country, not repugnant to ye 
Laws of England. 

2. That noe Tax or Imposition bee made, levied, or raised upon any of 
ye People of this Country, but by ye consent of ye Generall Assembly, 
consisting of ye Govern", Councill, and Burgesses. 

3. That there may bee a clause in ye s* Charter (if possible) yt their 
Ma”* doe continue to us their Subjects in this Dominion, and to our chil- 
dren o' * equall rights and priviledges as wee are naturall borne Subjects of 
ye Realme of Engl¢ & y! as near as may bee, wee may bee govern’d after 
ye same method they are, & y' wee have ye full Benefitt of ye Great 
Charter, & of all other Laws and Statutes indulgeing ye Liberty of ye 
Subjects. 

4. That ye auntient method may bee observed in makeing Appeals from 
ye Gen" Court to ye Gen" Assembly, ye only way to redresse ye Erro™ & 
Grievances of ye first, wout greater charge & grievance, in w® please to 
insist on, both ye difficulty, charge and impossibility of either prosecuting 
or defending matters att such a distance as bringing Evidences, Papers, 
and other Records thither. 


Tho: Milner, Speaker. 
By Ord! of ye House of Burgesses. 
May 22" 1691. 


* Sic, probably an abbreviation for our. 


























PETER COOPER 


Concerning Peter Cooper and his useful and well-ordered life the 
world has long had intimate knowledge. He was one of the most remark- 
able men of the present century; and such was his moral excellence and 
his philanthropy, that he came to be the most loved and venerated citizen 
of the metropolis. He entered upon his active career with no resources 
except native force of character, industrious habits, and an inventive 
mind ; and no sooner had he acquired a competence than his first thought 
was how to employ his money in placing education and culture within 
reach of the self-dependent and impecunious classes. He erected an in- 
stitution which is a monument that will transmit his name to future gen- 
erations, as well as confer each passing year priceless benefits upon the 
ambitious and studious youth of America. The city of New York will 
ever gratefully remember the founder of Cooper Institute, as having not 
only been the first to perceive the necessity of supplementing our com- 
mon-school system by technical schools, but the first to provide means for 
its accomplishment. Three thousand three hundred and thirty-four pupils 
passed through the different classes during the year just ended, which 
gives some idea of the value of Peter Cooper's offering to art and science ; 
no more royal gift was ever bestowed upon a community by a private 
citizen. 

The record of his numerous business undertakings, of his inventions, 
philosophy, cheerfulness, goodness of heart, and private charities is a 
beautiful and instructive lesson, worthy of study and imitation. He was 
born in 1791, only two years after Washington was inaugurated first- Presi- 
dent of our new nation; thus his long and eventful life was identified 
with the whole period of progress which has been so prolific in results. 
His name will always be connected with the history of American rail- 
roads and the Atlantic cable. He was at one time president of the North 
American Telegraph Company, owning more than one-half the lines then 
in use in America, and he was a prominent advocate of the construction 
of the Croton Aqueduct. His works belong not alone to the city and State 
of his birth, but to the country at large. He passed away on the 4th 
of April, 1883, in his ninety-third year, full of years and honor, and his 
memory will be cherished with respect throughout the civilized world. 








CHARLESTON’S APPRECIATION OF HER EARLY HISTORY 


The city of Charleston is favored with a model Mayor, who finds 
opportunity, in connection with his private occupation as a merchant, to 
contribute both to its literature and municipal development. Strangers 
are impressed with, and the citizens appear to appreciate, the steady 
restoration from the ravages of time and strife, of its buildings, highways, 
and public places, which is making this beautiful old city by the sea a 
place of winter resort. Enjoying the most genial winter climate on the 
Atlantic coast, as is conceded by very reliable professional testimony, it is 
now resorted to each season by many visitors from all sections in pursuit 
of health and pleasure. They realize this progress in other things, and 
hope for the long-talked-of caravansera on “ The Battery,” to be replete 
with the conveniences now common elsewhere, as the only want to make 
it as attractive as any German or Italian resort. The copious and taste- 
fully executed “ Year Book,’ which has been again issued by the Mayor 
(Hon. William A. Courtenay) for 1882, chronicles with interest the local 
information which is sought for in intelligent travel, and records the 
method and economy there, in the use of the public means. The results 
of this each one finds tending to pleasure and comfort, and often to sur- 
prise, when strolling through avenues and places identified with the history 
of the country since its earliest settlement, and frequented in their time 
by many of the most distinguished characters who aided to create what we 
are intrusted to preserve and favored in enjoying. Its 426 large octavo 
pages, executed with a beauty in typography and material all of which 
evidence an experienced hand, while making all the details of the city in 
its present clear, do not overlook its past. They include (like our own 
Valentine’s Manual, long waited for with interest by students of local 
history, regretted when suspended even as a civic economy, and now pre- 
served in libraries, as far as completed, as a valuable work of reference) 
copies from the originals of many historical papers written in and about 
Charleston in the Revolutionary period, and dwelling on early events now 
forming a part of our nationality. Those included in the present volume 
are selected from a Collection * placed at Mayor Courtenay’s disposal by a 
friend of kindred taste, who had on an earlier occasion supplied through 


* That of Theodorus Bailey Myers. 
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him—as largely identified with the erection of the monument at Cowpens, 
and in acknowledgment of an invitation to attend the Centennial Dedi- 
cation—all the cotemporary literature of that important victory, the key 
to Yorktown, copied from the original letter-books of General Daniel 
Morgan, its hero, there similarly preserved. The “Year Book” contains 
also a variety of rare illustrations, amongst them a view of the spacious old 
City Hall, practically rebuilt by this official narrator and his associates, 
with twelve fine apartments, every convenience and striking effects, at a 
cost of $20,000, a sum unprecedented in civic economies. Its examination 
suggests conditions and places, besides unfortunate Elizabeth in New 
Jersey, where another “o” would have seemed necessary to consistent 
symmetry. In this building—in the apartments of the Mayor and Common 
Council—are collected some interesting pictures and works of art, includ- 
ing full-length portraits of Washington, Jackson, Monroe, and Calhoun, 
which he has sought to restore in his effort to make the civic home credit- 
able. Even the details of its furnishing contribute in setting an example 
to others intrusted with delegated power and outlay in making a house 
belonging to the people beautiful without profusion. 

In the little park adjoining this City Hall, also now neatly cared for, 
stands another record of the appreciation and economy of this efficient 
chief magistrate, who is evidently laying the foundation of lasting civic 
recollection, in grouping the past and future in connection with the 
present, for his successors as well as for himself. 

The Assembly of South Carolina on the 5th of May, 1766, had, on the 
receipt of intelligence of the repeal of the obnoxious “Stamp Act,” on 
motion of Judge Rawlins Lowndes, a name still familiar by connections in 
New York, voted the erection of a statue in memory of the vigorous efforts 
in that behalf of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. The sum of £7,000 
Carolina currency, was subsequently also voted for its completion in Eng- 
land, and great care, apparently, bestowed on the best attainable execu- 
tion. It may be seen, as it now survives, by a very accurate illustration 
accompanying an interesting article in our March number for 1882.* 

Charleston, we are told, received the statue, when landed from the 
ship, with a spontaneous ovation, and Charles Fraser, an eye-witness of 
both its rise and downfall, in his “ Reminiscences of Charleston ”’ (pub- 
lished in that city in 1854), says of the former: “On the afternoon of 
5th July, 1770, it was raised in the presence of almost the whole of the 
inhabitants, and of the Speaker and many Members of the House of Com- 


* By John Austin Stevens. 
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mons assembled near it on a platform, when the Speaker (Hon. Peter 
Manigault) proclaimed aloud the inscription on the base of the statue. 
The artillery company discharged twenty-six cannon, and the bells of St. 
Michael’s rang.” The day closed with a public entertainment, at which 
forty-five toasts were drunk, etc. The danger that had threatened the 
shipping interests of Charleston, already very important, was for the time 
removed, the rays of “ Georgium Sidus” shone again beyond a passing 
cloud, the statue gave practical significance of the popularity of Pitt, and 
Charleston appears to have “ made a day of it.” 

The present condition of this statue, in giving evidence of its vicissitudes, 
increases its interest. Itsscars,—like those on the recumbent statues with 
crossed limbs, a sign of having followed their sovereign to the Holy Land, 
which attract the attention of the thoughtful traveller in the chancels of 
the old world, often with marks of subsequent domestic warfare,—recall the 
changes and conflicts it has survived in the two continents with which the 
name of its subject was connected. When the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
obtained largely by his appeal, failed to permanently continue the friendly 
relations between England and her Colonies, her forces under Sir Henry 
Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot appeared before Charleston to compel sub- 
mission, and énvironed it with ships and entrenchments. A proclamation * 
issued by them jointly on the 1st of June, 1780, demanding a surrender, 
being disregarded, the bombardment, finally successful, was commenced. 
By a singular coincidence a shot then fired from the battery on James 
Island, taking the line of the intervening street, struck in its course and 
tore off the right arm of Chatham’s statue, raised aloft to typify his appeal 
for concession, and deprecating the coming conflict in which the ball was 
then hurled. Thus mutilated it survived that struggle to attest the 
further results of the statesman’s foresight. Subsequently in 1794, when 
the outbreak of the French Revolution divided public sentiment in 
America, and that of the majority strengly sympathized with the new 
Republic, while the minority, who were governed by a sense of gratitude 
to a sovereign possessing many personal virtues in addition to that of 
having assumed our quarrel so recently in our hour of greatest need, were 
unpopular, and held as sympathizers with royalty alone. The younger Pitt, 
from his untiring and efficient opposition to republican France, had, as we 
know, made his name obnoxious to great masses of Americans. The statue 
had been claimed from its position at the intersection of two important 


* Original manuscript in same collection, with Sir Henry Clinton’s map, in Charleston City 
Hall, from surveys of Major Moncrieffe and other engineer officers, contributed from it are copied 
in Year Book. 
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streets (Broad and Meeting) to impede increased travel, and was now 
ordered to be removed. 

It would appear that it could have been easily carried uninjured to the 
Orphan House Yard, where its remains afterward found repose. It is 
claimed that the popular sentiment entered into the method of a treat- 
ment, very different from that attending its erection, and that (in despite 
of remonstrance) a rope around its neck, depending from a triangle, tore 
it from its base and dropped it on the pavement, with the loss of its head. 
This “guilloteening,” as it was styled in the reports of the day, of the friend 
of our own liberty, and who died in harness in its vindication, by the 
advocates of the theory of liberty, to be made practical by the struggle in 
arms in another country less than a quarter of a century later, would be 
an instance, if any were necessary, of the mutability of popularity and 
permanency. The statue rested there for years, attracting little interest. 
Jacob Milligan received his £4 11s. 6d. for its reverential removal, and pass- 
ed away, and Judge Grimke preserved the chaste tablet, with the other 
material of the foundation which he had purchased, in his wall. It was 
reserved for Mayor Courtenay to succeed in his time to a mission, and to 
appreciate it, in the restoration referred to. He will merit his reward in 
the appreciation of the cultivated long after the particulars of the icono- 
clastic desecration, which he has partially effaced, is forgotten. It is hoped 
it will survive after Charleston (over whose affairs he has presided since 
1879) has been compelled, by some casualty, to find a substitute for so 
zealous and useful a servant. In addition to the restoration of the civic 
property,—where nothing is wasted, and what is removed ingeniously 
utilized elsewhere,—the even graver duty of relieving financial embarrass- 
ments with a diminished taxation, accompanied by increased efficiency, 
has been largely already accomplished, while every detail of police, fire, 
markets, etc., shows the presence of the same thrift which, in substituting 
a “block of pavement,” finds a use for the displaced “ cobble-stone.” A 
biographical article in the Boston bi-monthly Education for October, 1882, 
only does justice to the vigorous exertions of Mr. Courtenay in seeking to 
supply knowledge to youth, and in making each result a “ block” also in a 
bridge to carry his city to an increased and more elevated prosperity than 
that which he soon purposes to record in a ‘‘ Civic Centennial Address.” 

One more instance of the application of those qualities to the apprecia- 
tion of the historical facts appears worthy of mention, and possesses per- 
sonal interest also to some old residents of New York. 

At the period of the Yorktown Centennial the tombs of two of the 
daughters of the gallant Admiral Count de Grasse, who had long rested in 
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the cemetery of the Catholic Church of St. Mary’s, were by the efforts of 
the ladies of Charleston and of Mayor Courtenay and his associates, cov- 
ered with floral canopies and gracefully decorated (after the stones and 
brasses had been restored), and the French Commissioners attended with 
the offer of a civic reception. Ona recent visit of a party in which the 
Admiral’s descendants had several representatives, and in appreciation of 
the gratitude they expressed, the Mayor at once caused to be privately 
printed a small quarto edition of the proceedings—with a view of the 
monuments as decorated—entitled “In Memory of Amelie and Melanie, 
daughters of Count de Grasse, the Restoration of Their Tomb by the City 
Council, and Its Decoration by the Ladies of Charleston, in St. Mary’s 
Churchyard, October 19, 1881.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that this patriotic expression was recog- 
nized and acknowledged by the surviving relatives as also a personal kind- 
ness, nor to suggest that if the increasing crowds of her visitors were per- 
mitted to vote in Charleston in municipal elections, and to unite in the 
control of its affairs, there would be a great addition by them to his ballot. 
Without this, however, it is believed that so useful and apparently well 
appreciated an officer will long be retained. At least it does not infringe 
on Charleston’s ancient right to “Home Rule” to suggest a fraction of 


the distich— 
** Would that all kings would govern us so.” 


VIATOR 





ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 


LETTER FROM THE CONVENTION OF ALBANY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF CONNECT- 
ICUT, CONCERNING THE DESTRUCTION OF SCHENECTADY, 1690, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HIsToRY: 


When copies were made from the archives of Connecticut of documents printed among the 
Papers relating to the Administration of Lieut, Gov. Leisler, in Vol. I1. of the Documentary His- 
tory of New York, the accompanying letter was missing from its proper place, to which it was not 
restored for several years. I am not aware that it has ever been printed before. 


CHARLES J. HOADLY. 
HARTFORD, Jay I9¢h, 1883. 


Alb: 15 feb: 163% 


Hon? Gent? 

’ To our greatt greefe and Sorrow, We must acquaint you with our deplorable 
Condition, there haveing never y* Like dredfull massacre and murther been Com- 
mitted in these Parts of america as hath been acted by the Franch and there 
Indians at Schinhegtady 20 miles from Albany betwixt Saturday and Sunday Last 


att 11 a Clok at nigt A Compagnie of two hundred french and Indians fell upon 
S? village and murtherd sixty men Women and Children most Barbarously Burning 
y* Place and Carried 27 along with them Prisoners among which the Lief‘ of 
Cap! Bull Enos Talmudge & 4 more of s' Companie were Kild, & 5 Taken Pris- 
soners—the Rest being Inhabitants and above 25 Persons there Limbs frozen in 
the flight. 

The Cruelties Committed at S* Place no Pen can write nor tounge expresse 
y* women bigg with Childe Ripd up and y° Children alive Throwne into y* flames 
and there heads dash? in peeces against y° doors and windows. 

Butt what shall we say we must Lay our hands upon our mouth and be Silent. 
It is gods will and Pleasure and wee must Submitt it Is butt what our Sinns and 
Transgressions have deservd and since generalley humane things are directed by 
outward means, so we must ascribe this Sad misfortune to y‘ factions and divisions 
which were amongst y° People and there greatt dissobedience to there officers for 
they would obey no Commands or keep any watch. So y! yS Enemie haveing dis- 
covered there Negligence and Securyty by there praying maquase indians (who 
where in S? Place 2 or 3 days before the attacque was made) Came in and broak 
open there verry doors, before any Sole knew of itt y* Enimie divideing them 
Selves in 3 severall Compagnies Came in att 3 severall Places no gates being Shutt 
and Seperatt them selfs 6 or 7 to a house, and in this manner begunn to murther 
Spearing No man till they see all the houses open and masterd and so took what 
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plunder they would Loading 30 or 40 horses and so went away about 11 or 12 
a Clok at noon on Sabbath day. 

It was as if yf heavens Combined for y‘ destruction of y! Poor village, that 
Saturday nigt a Snow fell above knee deep and dreadfull could and y* poor People 
y: Escaped and brougt us the news about break of day did so much Increase y* 
number of y* Enimy that wee all Concluded there was a Considerable army come- 
ing to fall upon our Citty as was affirmed where upon there march hither We being 
told not only then but y° day after that they were !400 att Least we sent out Some 
few horse forth with after we had Rec* y* news, but Scarcely could gett throw 
y* deep Snow, Some where of gatt to y! desolate Place and there being some few 
maquase here in toune wee got them to goe thither with our men in Companie to 
send messengers in all haste to yS maquase Castles, & to Spye where the Enemy 
went, who were not verry free to goe yS Snow being so deep and afraid of being dis- 
covered by there Tract, but comeing to y‘ villadge were in such Consternation seeing 
so many People and Catle killd and burnt that it whas nott Effected till 2 days 
after, when we heard y! the maquase did know nothing of it upon which messengers 
where sent, and the maquase of y‘ first and 2? Castle came doune in 24 houres 
whom wee sent out with some of our yongmen in Persute of yS Enemy afterwards 
y* maquase of y‘ 3 Castle came doune who are also gone out but are afraid will 
not overtake them & which is worse if they doe finde them fear will doe them no 
great hurt y* Indians amoungt them being all of y‘ kindred of our Indians, for 
y* Policy of y? french is so great that they declard to Some of y* maquase which 
they found at Schinhegtady that they would not doe y* maquase harm, Yea if they 
should burn and destroy never so many houses att Canida, and kill never so many 
french they would not touch a hayr of there head for there govern! had cuch an 
Inclination to that people he would Live in peace with them nay to gain the hearts 
of the maquase, what ever they desyred at Schinhegtady was graunted y* women 
and Children that were Lift a Live upon their desyre, were Released and Saved, 
y* very houses where y* maquase Lay att were saved upon there Request, So that 
they Leave no Stone unturned to bring y* Indians to there devotion. 

The 40 Maquase that were out as skouts at the Lake whom we furnishd with 
Powder and Lead to Lye there a purpose we must conclude have knowne nothing 
of yS Enimies Comeing for they had Posted them selfs at one of y* passages and 
before they had sent men to y$ oy! Passage yS Enemy was Past by which we must 
impute to there negligence The S‘ french had belts of wampum along with them 
which they showed to a Maquase squae at Schinhegtady which they designd to 
have given to our Indians upon Proposealls of Peace if they had met with any upon 
y* way. Soe y' we must Conclude they want nothing but a Peace with our Indians 
to destroy al these parts. 

Our Maquase have got one of there Indians prisoner whom they have Torturd, 
and afterwards have Released him but delivered him into our Custody for we feard 
he would make his escape and Runn away to yf Enemy y* s¢ Indian Confesses that 
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there where 600 men prepareing to Come out upon this place or N. England. and 
one hundred men were gone out against Shagkook Indians, which was besides this 
200 men & that this Companie had been 22 days from Canida. 

After y® french had done y‘ Principall mischieffe at Schinhegtady Cap! Sander 
a Justice y' Lives cross yf River was sent for by the Capt of y* french, who had put 
himself in a Posture of defence in his Fort with the men that he could get by him, 
when 13 came there and told him they should not fear, for There orders was not to 
wrong a Chicken of his, upon which Cap! Sander ordered them to Lay doune there 
arms, and so were Let in, where they Left one man for a hostage, & Cap‘ Sander 
went to there Commander who told him he had Commission to come and pay a 
debt which they owed Col: dongam our gov‘ had stirrd up our Indians to doe 
Mischeef at Canida & they had done the same here, and Pulling his Commission 
out of his Bosom told he was stricktely Charged not to doe any harm to him or his, 
Since he but Especially his wife had been so Charitable to y¢ french Prisoners, so 
that Capt Sander saved Sundrey houses from befhg Burnt and women and Children 
from being Carried away, But yS Snow was so Extream deep y! it was Impossible 
for any woman to march a mile, So that they took none but men and boys that 
could march. 

As soon as yS Maquase of y° first and the 24 Castle came doune and see y® 
Ruines of Schanhegtady were’verry much greeved, the 2 Principall Cap" said to 
M! Wessels and some oy‘ gent" y! were sent from albany to dispatch y* Christians 
and Indians away in Persute of y* french, Now you see your blood spild and this is 
y* beginning of y‘ miseries if not suddenly Prevented. There fore write to all 
them that are in Covenant with us Viz! New England Virginne and all y‘ Englis 
Plantations of america to make all Readinesse to master Canida early in y‘ Spring 
with great Shipps Else ycu can not Live in Peace you say y' King is a great King 
and you are very numerous here in this Contrey farr above the french, You are so, 
but Now is the time to show it Else y£ more you are y‘ greatter shame it is to suf- 
fer y* french to be master and then we and all the 5 nations Yea all y* farr nations 
must acknowledge y" for a great People and master of y* french if you now subdue 
it, But hither to wee see the french are the Souldiers they have been at the north- 
west and killd the English there. They have killd the Indians at the Sinnekes 
Contrey, and now they come here and kill the dutch meaning the Inhabitants of 
Schanhegtady, who were formerly of the Dutch nation—they are victorious where 
Ever they goe. Them of N: England have told us they would destroy Canida we 
have much depended upon there great Promisses Since we know they are Potent 
eneugh to doe it & now we know there is open warr if we were but assured y! 
y* English would minde there Interest now, and make Ready against y° Spring wee 
would keep them in alarm we must goe hand in hand and Destroy the french. we 
hope y y* gov! with men is come which you have often told us off. You told us 
alsoe yt y King of England was so Potent that he had blokt up the french havens, 
Yet y° french gov‘ is come & we here nothing of yours In y* mean time we goe 
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out now with Sixty Maquase of y‘ first and 2¢ Castle. 25 River Indians, Besides 
y* Christians and above 100 men of y‘ 3% Castle are comeing to morrow we will 
Persue the Enemy and doubt not But to overtake them too. and Rescue the Pris- 
oners. 

Now gent” the Indians speak well yet we are satifyed by all there actions that 
they will side with y* Strongest and y* Indians y‘ are among the french are all of 
our Indian Relations, so y‘ it can not be Imagined that they will destroy on an 
oy: There fore if there Maj* subjects doe not Rise one only man against y‘ french 
there Maj* Interest in these parts will be destroyed and they once being Rooted 
out all oy' Evilis which Spring from them as. the fountain will be quashd the 
Longer we stay the worse it will be, for we must doe It at Last and then Probably 
after we have Lost many hundreds of our People which would be ffitt to help in 
such an Expedition we have feeld y* smart of that nation and Pray god our Neigh- 
bours may not come to the same . we are satisfyed they did not design to 
Destroy Schinhegtady but all our’out Plantations but fydeing them so secure set 


upon them & Left y* oy! untoucht thinking they could never escape there Cruelties. 

Dear Neighbours and frinds we must acquaint y” y! never Poor people in the 
world was in a worse Condition then we are in at Present No gouverneur nor Com- 
mand no Money to fordward any Expedition, and scarce men Eneugh to mantein 
the Citty and we must Conclude there only aim is this Place. which once being 
attained y* 5 nations are Rent from y* English Croune, and in Stead of being a 


Bolwark to these dominions as hither to they have Proved well help to Ruine and 
Destroy the Contrey and Lay all waste, we have heare Plainly Laid y‘ Case before 
you and doubt not but you will so much take it to heart and make all Readinesse in 
y* Spring to Invade Canida by water we Pray god Continually for y* arrivall of our 
gov: with out which we can doe but Litle haveing eneugh to doe to keep y* In- 
dians to our side with great Expence for these distractions and Revolutions at N : 
York hath Brougt us into a Miserable Condition that without y‘ assistance and y* 
50 men of N: York we should not be Able to keep the Place, if any Enemy came, 
wee begg an answer with all haste that wee may satisfy y° Indians, wee write to N: 
York and oy! Parts of our mean Condition, we have no more to adde in these 
troublesome times But that we are 
Honb‘* Gent? 
Your most humble & most obed!' Serv! 
Y* Convention of Albany 


Gent" It would not be amisse if y" should send P* Schuyler Mayor 
Post to all y‘ touns to be upon there guard y* they Dirk Wessels, Rekorder 
may not be surpresed for Probably Some of there K V Rensselaer Justus 
Troops may be out. 


Filed. ‘The Conventions Letter concerning the destruction of Schenegdegee. 
Feb. 163% 
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NOTES 


THE NEw ENGLAND MEETING-HOUSE 
—President Porter, in a recent contribu- 
tion to the Vew Englander, writes: “The 
meeting-house of New England was 
never lighted, except by the sun, until 
singing-schools made it necessary to in- 
troduce candles and rude chandeliers. 
Night meetings in the meeting-house 
were considered highly indecorous and 
questionable even by the most zealous. 
No firing was provided for. Stoves were 
utterly unknown, and open fire-places 
were not to be thought of. Even the 
rude and dangerous devices, which after- 
wards were matured into the not un- 
comfortable foot-stoves, were at first 
unknown. The New England meeting- 
house was never warmed by artificial 
heat till from 1810 to 1820. Of a cold 
winter morning the breath of the wor- 
shipers not unfrequently would seem like 
smoke from a hundred furnaces as it 
came in contact with the frosty atmos- 
phere. The walls, which had been 
almost congealed into ice by the fierce 
northwesters of the preceding week, 
would strike a chill of death into the 
frame of many of the congregation. 
That they should come to such a place 
as this, on a snowy morning, plowing 
through unswept walks, and plunging 
through fearful drifts—man, woman and 
child—and sit, with half-frozen feet, un- 
der long discourses on knotty doctrines, 
makes us shiver as we think of it, and 
say from the heart, ‘herein is the pa- 
tience of the saints.’ And yet the writer's 
memory can distinctly recall the observa- 
tion and experience of scenes like these. 
The experience was not so cruel as it 
might seem. Manifold devices against 


the cold were provided. Some that are 
now deemed indispensable were not 
needed. The free-handed and open- 
hearted hospitality of the houses near 
the meeting-house was freely proffered 
and as readily accepted. Enormous 
kitchen fires were expressly replenished 
for Sunday uses, before which scores of 
worshipers from a distance warmed their 
persons and ate their luncheons, and at 
which they replenished their foot-stoves. 
The merchant, the inn-keeper, the squire, 
the doctor, the retired money-lender, the 
wealthy widow or Lady Bountiful who 
lived near the meeting-house, all esteemed 
it their duty and their pleasure to mani- 
fest this reasonable hospitality. Slight 
and natural as it was, it helped to bind 
and hold together the little community 
by the ties of common sympathy. At 
summer noons the farmers would gather 
in knots together on the sunny or shady 
side of the hospitable old meeting-house, 
and the women would huddle into knots 
within the circle of some friendly pew 
and tell the news of neighbors and rela- 
tives far and near, sometimes, but not 
always, observing the rigid ethics con- 
cerning Sabbatic observance which were 
taught from the pulpit, but always decent 
and reverent in voice and demeanor. 
To provide against all contingencies, ad- 
joining neighbors from a distance would 
sometimes erect a plain structure upon 
the meeting-house green—a Sabbath-day 
house, so called—of one or two apart- 
ments, with ample fire-places, which re- 
lieved somewhat the draft upon the often 
overburdened hospitality of those who 
dwelt under the droppings of the sanct- 
uary. These structures have nearly all 
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disappeared with the occasion which 
brought them into being. Now and then 
the remains of one are identified by some 
village antiquary, as applied to some 
baser use—of stable or granary.” 


THE RESTORED LINKS OF AN OLD 
cHAIN—One of those fine old military 
organizations which are the pride of our 
early cities, the “Washington Light In- 
fantry of Charleston,” arrived in New 
York on the steamer Atlanta on the 19th 
inst., escorting their mayor—herein else- 
where noticed—and a number of other 
officials on their way to fulfill an engage- 
ment at New Haven. They were the 
guests here of the “Old Guard,” and 
officially received by the Mayor of the 
city, when appropriate remarks were 
made by Major McLean,—who pre- 
sented them,—the two mayors, and Cap- 


tain Marshall, their commander, the lat- 
ter gracefully saying: “ There is a strong 
bond of friendship and common feeling 
uniting the citizens of New York and 


Charleston. While the late war lasted 
we each did our respective duty ; but 
now that it is over we know how to ac- 
cept the situation like men, and we burn, 
with you, a common incense on the altar 
of freedom.” This was a pleasing event 
to those who recall the City Hall Park 
in April, 1861, twenty-two years ago, 
filled with troops preparing to prevent 
the threatene@d breaking of the chain of 
Union, the collision and the subsequent 
alienation thus being forgotten. A little 
incident connected with this command 
may be recalled as an instance of their 
patriotism before those troubled times. 
On the 16th of April, 1856, they left 
Charleston for Spartanburg, marching 
one hundred miles from Augusta to that 
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place, and on the 22d set up the original 
monument commemorating the battle of 
Cowpens, so important in its details and 
results. They had organized in 1809, 
under the impulse of the excitement 
caused by the firing of the British ship 
Leopard into the unresisting frigate 
Chesapeake, and had won a double claim 
to their name when the widow of Colonel 
William Washington of the Second Light 
Dragoons—only outranked by Morgan 
at Cowpens, and famous at Eutaw and 
in other battles—had said to them: 
“Gentlemen, to your hands I commit 
the flag of my husband; it has never 
been dishonored while in his keeping, 
I am sure it never will be in yours.” It 
was natural then that in inaugurating 
the erection of the monument they 
should have placed it on the spot where, 
on that day, the veteran cavalry of Wash- 
ington and Tarleton met; and it was 
singular that a group of this Light In- 
fantry should, while resting there after 
its erection, have discussed the project 
of returning on the centennial of the 
battle and substituting another shaft 
more worthy of the surrounding associa- 
tions. The Civil War had ensued; 
many of those present had fallen, and it 
chanced that Mayor Courtenay —of 
whom, as a type of official energy, too 
much cannot be justly said,—having 
succeeded in the interval to the command 
of the Light Infantry, and then to his 
present position, was the only survivor 
in condition to accomplish the project 
there conceived. To his exertions all 
familiar with the erection of the present 
column know that its origin is principally 
due, and also how he was seconded in 
raising the means and giving éclat to the 
ceremony by the spirited command 
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which was his escort on his recent visit 
to our own authorities. CONCORD. 


GEN. SCHUYLER’S STATUE—At the 
recent meeting of the Saratoga Monu- 
ment Association, the movement to erect 
a statue in one of the niches to the mem- 
ory of Gen. Philip Schuyler was earnestly 
discussed. P. C. Ford, of Schuylerville, 
urged the importance of immediate action 
in the matter. The time to make hay is 
when the sun shines, There was never 
a more favorable time in which to raise 
’ the funds required than the present, 
when public attention has been directed 
to the subject and much interest mani- 
fested in the completion of the Saratoga 


monument. He thought a committee 


ought to be appointed to raise funds, not 
only to provide the statues, but certain 


interior decorations contemplated by the 
plans of the monument. 

Gen. J. W. DePeyster addressed the 
meeting, carnestly urging that steps be 
taken at once to complete the monument 
as designed. He was opposed to any cele- 
bration of the completion of the monu- 
ment until this was done, or at least 
until General Schuyler’s statue was pro- 
vided. He said there were plenty of 
people who felt in their hearts that a 
statue of General Schuyler ought to be 
placed on the monument, but he wanted 
all such people to understand that their 
hearts were not the only places to feel ; 
they must feel in their pockets. Hon. 
John H. Starin, president of the associa- 
tion, thought it very important that 
these statues should be provided before 
the proposed celebration next year, and 
believed much might be done by way of 
private subscriptions ; that a large num- 
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ber of people, not only in Saratoga 
county but elsewhere would be glad to 
contribute toward such a fund. Perhaps 
Congressional, as well as State, aid might 
be secured. He would do his full share 
in the matter. Secretary Wm. L. Stone 
expressed himself confident, from his 
past experience in raising money, that he 
could secure from his personal friends 
several thousand dollars toward the fund 
for the Schuyler statue. He was already 
at work with this end in view. He was 
sure the people would respond liberally 
to this patriotic call. Letters were read 
from Geo. William Curtis, Governor Sey- 
mour, Andrew D. White, and many 
others, expressing cordial interest in the 
object of the meeting. 


THE Mohawk Valley loses one of its 
landmarks in the death of Jeptha R. 
Simms, of Fort Plain, at the age of 
seventy-five. He was born in Connecti- 
cut, came to New York with his father 
when quite a lad, and settled temporarily 
in Plainfield. Thence he removed to 
Canajoharie, afterwards to Schoharie, 
and finally located in Fort Plain, where 
he obtained employment as station agent 
for the Central Railroad. He early ac- 
quired a taste for historical inquiry into 
the pioneer life of New York, and the 
result of his studious investigations was 
at different periods given to the public. 
His first work, published in 1845, was 
“The History of Schoharie County and 
the Border Wars of New York.” This 
was followed by volumes of varied char- 
acter, including a popular story based 
upon the experience of Nathan Hale. 
Mr. Simms was a prominent and valued 
member of Zhe Oneida Historical Society. 
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EDITOR OF MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN 
History—What is the meaning of the 
expression “‘to speak disrespectfully of 
the equator”? “ PATRIARCH.” 


Wuo can tell me the origin of the 
word Canada ? 
Henry A. WATERHOUSE, 
PORTLAND, Oregon. 


REPLIES 


“Jon or DIE” [viii. 768, 855, ix. 212] 
—The Mew York Gazette, or the Weekly 
Post-Boy, of May 13, 1754, contains the 
device, “ Join or die,” following an ac- 
count of the ravages of the French and 
Indians on the western frontier. The 
several parts of the snake are lettered 
NW... 2M, Mj. P. My VV. NC. 
S.C., to indicate the several States or 
sections of the country. 


Wn. NELSON. 
PATERSON, JV. /. 


WHO WROTE THE FIRST BOOK ON AS- 
TRONOMY PUBLISHED IN AMERICA FOR 
THE USE OF SCHOOLS [ix. 475]—Prof. 
John Farrar, of Harvard University, in 
1827 published an elementary treatise on 
astronomy, in octavo, at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Elihu Burritt’s little 
work on the same subject was published 
in 1833. David Rittenhouse, of Phila- 
delphia, printed some papers on the sub- 
ject in the Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, though he wrote 
no treatise for use in schools. 

Gro. R. Howe t. 


NEw York STATE LisrRARY, A/dany. 
* 


“NINE TAILORS MAKE A MAN”’ [ix, 
475|—The “tailers,” or more correctly 
“tellers,” were the closing strokes which 
followed in quick succession, and in- 
dicated the sex of the dying person. 


The same rule still holds good in Eng- 
land at funerals, and “nine for a man, 
six for a woman, three for a child” is 
familiar as a household word in the 
mouths of children in rural districts. 
CAMPANOLOGIST. 


“NINE TAILORS MAKE A MAN” [ix. 
475|—Rev. A. S. Palmer's “Folk Ety- 
mology” gives a number of quotations 
respecting the origin of the odd and 
old expression, “ Tailors nine make a 
man.” The substance of these refer- 
ences makes “tailors” a corruption of 
“ tellers,” and that “nine tellers (or tail- 
ers) make a man” originated in the old 
custom of tolling a bell three times three 
to indicate the death of a man, and two 
times three to make public the fact of 
the death of a woman. 

D. H. TA.sot. 


Stoux City, Ja. 


“NINE TAILORS MAKE A MAN” [ix. 
475 ]—One answer to the query concern- 
ing “Nine tailors make a man” may be 
found in Brewer's “ Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable,’’ which also gives two or 
three definitions of “ Mind your p’s and 
q’s”’ other than those given in the June 
number: “Nine tailors make a man 
does not mean the number nine in the 
ordinary acceptation, but simply the 
plural of tailor with relation to number, 
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As a tailor is not so robust and powerful 

as the ordinary run of men, it requires 

more than one to match aman.” G, 
MELROSE, JZass. 


“'TO BE PREPARED FOR WAR IS ONE 
OF THE MOST EFFECTUAL MEANS OF PRE- 
SERVING PEACE” (ix. 475) was the lan- 
guage of Gen. Washington in a speech 
to Congress, Jan. 8, 1790. The Latin 
proverb is, “ Si vis pacem, parabellum.” 

W. 


HISTORICAL ERRORS (ix. 472)—To the 
Editor: I am advised that my formula 
needs to be corrected by the direction 
to subtract 1 from the result of the ad- 
dition, for all dates in leap-years to the 
end of February. This changes my first 
correction of the Magazine for Decem- 
ber, 1881, to Friday, January 6, 1776, 
but leaves the text still in error. If you 
do not get a statement in better shape 
than this, I shall be glad to have you cor- 
rect me from this. Henry A. Forp. 

DETROIT, June g, 1883. 


Henry A. Ford, in the MAGAZINE oF 
AMERICAN History for June, gives a for- 
mula for the correction of dates. As I 
was married on the 21st February, 1856, 
and knowing it to have been on Thurs- 
day, I tried his formula as follows : 

4)1856 

464 
52 days from Jan. Ist to Feb. 21st 
inclusive. 


7)2372 


338 X06 or Friday. 
It will be seen that “ Ford’s formula” 
will make errors as well as correct them. 
CHANDLER H. Situ. 
MADISON, Florida, June 9, 1883. 


Lucy—Prisci_La (ix. 475)— Lucy, 
from Lucius, masculine, a Latin proper 
name, derived from “lux,” light, “ born 
in the daytime.” “ Lucius prenomen est 
ojus, qui primum fuit, gui oriente luce 
natus est.” In the feminine, Lucia ; 
French, “ Lucie.” 

Priscilla, from “ priscus,” old. Whence 
also Priscus, a Roman surname, and 
mpiona and rmpionxtAAa, Greek proper 
names used in the New Testament, the 
second from Priscilla, being a diminu- 
tive of Prisca. Acts, xviii. 2, xviii. 26. 


H. E. N. 


Lucy AND PRISCILLA (ix. 475)— 
“Lucy (Lat.), from /ux, light, light- 
some, bright, a name given first to chil- 
dren that were born when daylight first 
appeared.” —Arthur’s Etymological Dic- 
tionary, 296. 

PrisciLLa (Lat.). A diminutive from 
Prisca, little, ancient dame.—Jd. 289. 

ALLEGHANY, fa. ° t . 

ORIGIN OF THE NAME LUCY (ix. 475) 
—Of course Mr. Sanford, in his inquiry 
concerning the origin of the name Lucy, 
feels that its original source is the Latin 
lux. The question is, then, on the his- 
tory of the word, and how it came to be 
used as a christian name. Varro, in his 
treatise on the Latin language, Book V., 
chapter 2, says that the first to bear the 
name of Lucius was one who was born 
at daylight, or the dawn of the morning. 
Once used, it became a common pre- 
nomen with the Romans, and, of course, 
its feminine form, Lucia, easily followed. 
Pompeius Festus, in his treatise on the 
same subject, gives the same etymology. 

Geo. R. HOWELL, 

New York STATE LIBRARY, Albany. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY—At 
the stated meeting of the society, June 
5th, the librarian reported the recent 
additions to the library, and called 
especial attention to that made by Mrs. 
Joseph W. Alsop, of this city, consisting 
of one hundred and eleven bound vol- 
umes of early American newspapers, and 
comprising full files of the AZassachusetts 
Sentinel, the New England Repertory, 
New England Palladium, Connecticut 
Mirror, and other New England jour- 
nals. The thanks of the society were 
presented to Mrs. Alsop for this valuable 
and highly desirable gift. The paper of 
the evening, prepared and read by 
Thomas H. Edsall, Esq., was on “ King’s 
Bridge and Neighborhood during the 
Colonial Period.” This proved another 
valuable contribution to the local history 
of this city, inthe series which have been 
enjoyed by the society, and was listened 
to with the deepest interest by the large 
number of members and invited guests 
who were present. Many interesting 
facts connected with localities in the 
vicinity of the historic King’s Bridge 
were adduced, showing the thorough and 
careful research of the writer in prepar- 
ing his highly enjoyable and valuable 
paper, and it is to be hoped that it wil] 
be put into permanent form for future 
reference. On its conclusion, Mr. John 
MacMullen, in referring to the care and 
attention which had been bestowed by 
the writer in ascertaining the exact lo- 
cality of historic things and events in the 
neighborhood, suggested that the society 
should take some action towards mark- 
ing these and similar places in the city 
with appropriate monuments for their 


future identification. The subject was 
referred to the executive committee for 
its consideration. ‘The society then ad- 
journed to the first Tuesday in October. 


THE NEW JERSEY HISTORICAL sSO0- 
clETY—The semi-annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Historical Society was held 
on May 17th, 1883, in the rooms of the 
society at Newark. The familiar presence 
of Mr. William A. Whitehead, the cor- 
responding secretary, was greatly missed. 
It was stated that it was only the second 
meeting of the society from which he 
had been absent in thirty-eight years, and 
the first meeting from which he had been 
detained by reason of illness. A paper 
was read by Mr. William Nelson, the 
recording secretary, on “ Josiah Horn- 
blower and the First Steam-Engine in 
America.” According to this paper, Mr. 
Hornblower came from Staffordshire, in 
England, in the fall of 1753, to erect a 
“ fire-engine,” as steam-engines were then 
called, to pump the water out of the cop- 
per mines of Col. John Schuyler, at Sec- 
ond River, opposite what is now Belle- 
ville, a few miles above Newark, in New 
Jersey. Mr. Hornblower speedily mar- 
ried into the Kingsland family, became 
a large land-owner, raised a numerous 
family, was one of the most prominent 
members of the New Jersey Legislature 
during the Revolution, and served one 
year, 1785-6, in Congress. Mr. Nelson 
also read a letter from the Hon. Abram 
S. Hewitt, stating that his father, John 
Hewitt, made at Belleville the patterns 
for the castings for the first steam-engine 
built in America, which was used in John 
Stevens’ steamboat, a _ stern-wheeler. 
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which preceded Fulton’s Clermont by 
eight or nine years, so that Mr. Horn- 
blower, who brought the first steam-en- 
gine to America, lived to see the first 
American engine erected at his own 
door. The society voted to request Mr. 
Hewitt to prepare a paper on this sub- 
ject. The Hon. John R. McPherson, 
United States Senator from New Jersey, 
read a paper at the afternoon session of 
the’ society, on “ The Philosophy and 
Teachings of History as Applied to our 
Day and Generation.” It was an elo- 
quent, scholarly production, the chief 
lesson presented being the necessity of 
having justice to all as the foundation of 
every nation aspiring to long life and 
prosperity. An interesting paper was 
also read by Dr. Littell, of Philadelphia, 
on “Thomas Gardiner and Son, of the 
Proprietary Era of New Jersey,” in which 
some curious reminiscences were given 
of the mode of living among the early 
settlers. A brief memorial was also pre- 
sented by Mr. George W. Howell, of 
Warren, Penn., on Gen. William Irvine, 
of the Revolution, with copious extracts, 
never published, from his correspondence, 
relating principally to New Jersey occur- 
rences. Thirty new memters were added 
to the society. Altogether, the meeting 
was one of unusual interest. 


CONNECTICUT HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The annual meeting of this society took 
- place at their hall in Hartford, on the 
evening of May 22d. The officers elect- 
ed for the ensuing year were as follows : 
President, J. Hammond Trumbull ; vice- 
presidents (one for each county), Henry 
Barnard, F. B. Dexter, Ashbel Wood- 
ward, C. S. Henry, J. W. Stedman, Wm. 
Cothren, Moses Culver, and Dwight 


Loomis ; treasurer, J. F. Morris; re- 
cording secretary, W. I. Fletcher; cor- 
responding secretary, C. J. Hoadly; 
auditor, Rowland Swift. 

The reports of the treasurer and li- 
brarian showed the funds and collections 
of the society to be in a satisfactory con- 
dition. The publication fund is gradu- 


ally assuming proportions which will 
warrant the issue of additional volumes 
of collections, to contain some of the 
many valuable manuscript papers in pos- 
session of the society. 


MAINE HISTORICAL sociIETY—The 
annual spring meeting of the society was 
held at the library rooms May 25, the 
president, Hon. James W. Bradbury, of 
Augusta, in the chair. Secretary H. W. 
Bryant, the librarian, read his semi-an- 
nual report, in which he called attention 
to the large number of Maine local his- 
tories now in course of preparation. Mr. 
R. K. Sewall reported for the committee 
on the choice of a seal and book plate 
for the society. General John M. Brown 
of Portland exhibited a photograph of 
the map of the world by Sebastian Cabot, 
made in 1544. This map was discovered 
in 1843, and, though printed, is the only 
copy known. It is now in the Imperial 
Library at Paris. Edward H. Elwell 
read a paper prepared by Dr. C. E. 
Banks, of Portland, Oregon, giving a 
sketch of the Bonython family, who were 
early settlers of Saco. They were an 
ancient Cornwall family, situated in the 
district of Lizard, England. Hon. Joseph 
Williamson, of Belfast, read an interest- 
ing paper entitled “Capital Trials in 
Maine Before the Separation.” ‘The feu- 
dal charter granted by King Charles I. 
to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, in 1639, gave 
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more extensive powers than were ever 
bestowed by the crown upon any other 
subject. Under them a recorder’s court 
for the city of Georgiana was established, 
having jurisdiction over all criminal of- 
fences, and from whose judgments no 
appeal could be taken. The evening 
session was devoted to eulogies upon the 
life and character of the late Governor 
Israel Washburn. President Bradbury, 
James P. Baxter, Hon. George F. Tal- 
bot, Joseph Williamson, Rev. H. S. Bur- 
rage, Mr. Edward H. Elwell, Hon. Sid- 
ney Perham and other gentlemen paid 
eloquent tributes to their deceased asso- 
ciate, and the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the Maine Historical 
Society, grieving at the loss of its beloved 
associate, Israel Washburn, jr., desires to 
express its respect for the man who has 
honored it by his life and labors. 

Resolved, That while death has re- 
moved him from our fellowship, it has 
not removed him from our memories, 
and that as a society, whose office it is to 
cherish the memory of the men of Maine 
who have honored the State by lives of 
usefulness to it, we will endeavor to per- 
petuate his memory. 

Resolved, ‘That the society tender, 
through its secretary, to the family of our 
honored brother, now deceased, a copy 
of these resolutions, with our heartfelt 
sympathy for their great loss. 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC, GENEA- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY—A stated meeting was 
held at three o’clock, on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, at the secretary’s house, 18 
Somerset street, the president, Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder, Ph. D., in the chair, 
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The president announced the deaths 
of Hon. Israel Washburn, LL. D., vice- 
president of the society for the State of 
Maine, and Hon. George Washington 
Warren, and appointed committees to 
prepare resolutions of respect to their 
memory. 

Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D. D., chair- 
man of a committee appointed at a pre- 
vious meeting, reported these resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That in the death of Hon. 
Marshall Jewell, vice-president of the 
society for the State of Connecticut, we 
have lost a very conspicuous member. 
Mr. Jewell, starting from humble life in 
the State of New Hampshire, has, in a 
striking manner, shown what may be ac- 
complished by individual force and en- 
ergy when coupled with wisdom and an 
upright character. He has also, with 
thousands of others, helped to reveal the 
favoring influences of our free institutions 
to young men of his condition, setting 
before them an open door whereby they 
may pass from humble and obscure 
homes to the highest places in the land. 
By his large accumulation of wealth in 
business enterprises, by his election to 
the office of governor in the State of his 
adoption, as also to national honors and 
offices, he has left behind a remarkable 
record of success. 

Rev. William Barrows, D. D., of Read- 
ing, Massachusetts, read the paper of the 
evening, on “ Webster in the Ashburton 
Treaty and the Oregon Question.” The 
topic was treated elaborately, and mainly 
on the basis of official documents. Re- 
marks followed from Rev. William C. 
Winslow, Rev. Henry A. Hazen, Rev. 
Dr. Tarbox, Rev. Mr. Slafter, Charles 
Carleton Coffin and the president. 
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THE MARYLAND HISTORICAL SO- 
c1iETY—The June meeting of the Mary- 
land Historical Society was held on the 
11th instant. An interesting paper upon 
the early colonial churches of Maryland 
was read by Rev. George A. Leakin. 
The committee on publication laid be- 
fore the society a paper just issued from 
the press upon the founding of Maryland 
and religious liberty under Lord Balti- 
more. This publication makes public 
several papers never before printed, 
drawn from the Jesuit archives at Stony- 
hurst, and the Woodstock papers, con- 
ducted by the Jesuits at Woodstock, in 
Maryland, and will be read with interest 
as throwing some new light upon a sub- 
ject which has been much and sharply 
contested. 

The committee also made a‘statement 
of the progress of the work of publishing 
the State archives which is going on 
under their direction, in the editorial 
charge of Dr. Wm. Hand Browne, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, whom the 
committee were so fortunate as to engage 
for that duty; and it bids fair to make 
some valuable additions to the early col- 
onial history of our country. 


ONEIDA HISTORICAL socieETy—The 
last regular monthly meeting of the 
Oneida Historical Society until Septem- 
ber was held June 5, in Library Hall, 
Utica. Arrangements for the dedication 
of the site of old Fort Schuyler, on the 
Fourth of July, were completed, Rev. 
Isaac S. Hartley, D. D., kindly accept- 
ing the invitation of the committee to 
deliver the oration on that occasion in 
place of Governor Seymour. Rev. W. 
M. Beauchamp then read an exceedingly 
interesting paper on the Antiquities of 
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Onondaga, reminding his audience of 
the people who were great and powerful 
two hundred years ago, and who had that 
power acknowledged by the greatest 
nations of the civilized world. 


THE HUGUENOT SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
—The meeting of a few gentlemen at the 
house of Hon. John Jay, in April, to dis- 
cuss the question of forming a Huguenot 
society, for the collection and preserva- 
tion of such documents as relate to the 
genealogy and history of the Huguenots 
in America, resulted, on the 29th of May, 
in a permanent organization. Some fifty 
or more ladies and gentlemen assembled 
in the hall of the New York Historical 
Society, and adopted the constitution 
and by-laws reported by the committee 
who had been chosen to draft them. 

After the adoption of the constitution 
and by-laws, the following gentlemen 
were unanimously elected as the officers 
of the society, to serve until the next an- 
niversary meeting: President, the Hon. 
John Jay; vice-president for New York 
City, Mr. Edward F. de Lancey; secre- 
tary, the Rev. A. V. Wittmeyer; and 
treasurer, Mr. Morey Hale Bartow. 
The election of the vice-presidents for 
the remaining original Huguenot 'settle- 
ments, that is, for Staten Island, Long 
Island, New Rochelle, New Paltz, New 
Oxford, Boston, Narragansett, Maine, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
South Carolina, was postponed until the 
next meeting of the society. 

The new society, which was for so 
many years a great destderatum among 
the existing American societies, may thus 
be regarded as a permanent and defin- 
ite organization, subject only to such 
changes and ameliorations as time and 
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experience will no doubt suggest. And 
it begins its existence under the most fa- 
vorable auspices. At the preliminary 
meeting the following gentlemen were 
present: The Hon. John Jay, Mr. Ed- 
ward F. de Lancey, Mr. Frederic J. de 
Peyster, Gen. John Watts de Peyster, 
the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D.D., the 
Rev. B. F. De Costa, D.D., Mr. Josiah 
H. Gautier, the Rev. Ephraim de Puy 
and the Rev. A. V. Wittmeyer; and the 
following gentlemen, unable to be pres- 
ent, had expressed their entire readiness 
to co-operate in the movement: Mr. 
John W. Hamersly, the Rev. Thomas E. 
Vermilye, D.D., Colonel William Jay, 
Mr. Chauncey Depew, Mr. Pierre Loril- 
lard, Mr. Elie Boudinot Servoss, Prof 
Elie Charlier, the Rev. Lea Luquer, 
Mr. Abram Hewitt, Faneuil B. Weisse, 
M.D., and Mr. Louis Pintard Bayard. 
At the meeting for organization the fol- 
lowing ladies and gentlemen, in addition 
to the names already mentioned, were 
either personally present or had signified 
their desire by letter to become members 
of the society: Mr. Charles M. Du 
Puy, Mr. Robert W. Aborn, Mr. How- 
land D. Perrine, Mr. William J. Flagg, 
Mr. Francis Seguine Bayles, Mr. Walter 
Romaine Benjamin, Mr. Edward Oc- 
tavus Flagg, the Rev. A. G. Vermilye, 
D.D., Mr. James Lancey, Mr. Walter S. 
Gurnee, Mr. Josiah Collins Pumpelly, 
Mr. William Heathcote de Lancey, the 
Rev. W. W. Atterbury, Mrs. Mary C. 
Whitty, Mrs. Catherine Seguine Bayles, 
Mr. Morey Hale Bartow, the Rev. 
Charles W. Baird, D.D., Mr. Herbert 
Du Puy, Mr. John E. Morris, Surgeon 
C. K. Winne, Mrs. Gen. Hawkins, Mrs. 
C. M. G. Mathews, Mrs. Jacob Smith, 
Mr. A. T. Clearwater, Charles Stedman 
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Bull, M.D., the Rev. G. L. Demarest, 
Mr. Elie Stacey Charlier, Prof. E. M. 
Gallaudet, John Q. A. ‘Tourtelot, M.D., 
Miss Marion Tompkins, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Aikman, D.D., Miss Mary Dusen- 
bury and E. H. M. Sell. © Finally, since 
the last meeting the following members 
have been received: The R’t Rev. 
Charles Todd Quintard, Mrs. William P. 
Van Rensselaer, Mr. Kiliaen Van Ren- 
sselaer, Mr. William H. Guion, Mr. P. 
W. Gallaudet, the Rev. Boyd Vincent, 
Mr. Thomas Lancey, Mr. Robert L. 
Collet, Mr. Luther Morey, Mrs. F. G. 
de Fontaine and Mr. George Rereton. 

This is a very good beginning, and, 
to judge from appearances, the present 
number of members will be very nearly 
doubled before the next meeting of the 
society. But the work, begun under 
such encouraging circumstances, must 
not be allowed to stop there. If the 
several objects in view are to be really 
accomplished, the society must become 
a truly national society, with a member- 
ship of at least one thousand; for then, 
and then only, will future historians be 
able, by utilizing the materials collected 
by this society, to render due justice to 
the Huguenot element in the develop- 
ment of American character and institu- 
tions. And surely the name and the 
memories left us by our Huguenot an- 
cestors, the réle which many of their de- 
scendants have played in the history of 
their country, the position to which many 
others have attained in literature, science 
and the arts, are sufficiently bright and 
glorious to entitle them to be rescued 
from perishable family papers and sim- 
ilar documents, in order to be inscribed 
upon the more enduring pages of his- 
tory. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN ADAMS DIX. Com- 
PILED BY HIS SON, MoRGAN Dix. 2 vols. II- 
lustrated. 8vo, pp. 388, 435. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. 


Few biographical works of modern times will 
be more generally and profitably read than the life 
of General John A. Dix, just issued in two hand- 
some octavo volumes from the press of Harper 
& Brothers. The name of the distinguished 
subject of this memoir recalls startling events in 
our country’s history, and the story of his career 
isan unbroken chapter of incident and episode. 
He was born just before the close of the eight- 
centh century, when politics and institutions 
were in a formative state ; and he grew with the 
growth of the nation intoa useful and honorable 
manhood. His reminiscences and experiences 
touch upon a multiplicity of subjects about 
which every intelligent American should be well 
informed. His public services are inseparably 
interwoven with the records of an age of pro- 
gress and impressive phenomena. Few men of 
any country ever filled so many and various 
offices of trust. 3 

His boyhood, youth, and connection with the 
war of 1812 are told in his own words. His 
biographer then takes up the thread, giving us 
an account of his early newspaper contri- 
butions, poems, marriage, and European tour, 
and of his establishing himself in the practice of 
law at Cooperstown. In 1830 he was appointed 
Adjutant-General of the State of New York, and 
removed to Albany. The political world was 
soon in a ferment, and, indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult to find any period of moderate length during 
the next quarter of the century when the politic- 
al world was not inaferment. The ability of 
General Dix was recognized and he became a 
leader. For half a dozen years he was one of the 
famous group known as the ‘‘ Albany Regency,” 
and was successively secretary of the State, 
superintendent of Public Instruction, member 
of Assembly, United States Senator, Assistant- 
Treasurer at New York, postmaster of the city 
of New York, minister to France, member of 
the President’s cabinet in the most critical period 
of our nation’s history, major-gencral in the 
civil war, and Governor of the State of New 
York. The times were full of fire and fury, 
there were intrigues and quarrels among parties 
and discords within parties, opinions clashed, 
and honest men were abused with as much en- 
ergy as those who were guilty of breach of faith. 
Yet through all this General Dix, despite his 
political views, so conducted himself, in each 
position, as to inspire a common faith in his 
candor and integrity. 

It was in 1845 that General Dix entered the 


United States Senate as successor of Silas 
Wright, and his first speech in that body was on 
the Oregon question. ‘‘ This masterly effort 
placed him,” it is said, ‘‘at once in the front 
rank of well-informed statesmen and powerful 
debaters.” His last speech in the Senate was 
in 1849, against the admission of California and 
New Mexico into the Union as a State, and 
against the conferring of extraordinary powers 
upon the President to govern them as a Terri- 
tory. His son writes: ‘‘I spent the winter of 
1848-49 in Washington. It was my father’s last 
year in the Senate. His residence was on C 
Street ; Colonel Benton, his intimate personal 
friend, was his near neighbor, but two or three 
houses away. Opposite us lived Senator Bagley, 
and near him Mr. Philip Barton Key and his 
beautiful wife. Nothing could be more delight- 
ful than the society of Washington at that time 
to one able to enjoy the lazy, listless, easy exist- 
ence led by the families of prominent officials 
or pleasure-seekers at the capital. There was, 
and probably still is, a certain indefinable charm 
in the place, due in part to temperate climate 
and agreeable air, and in part to the intermin- 
gling of cultivated persons from all parts of our 
country, officers in the military and naval serv- 
ice, and a select foreign society in the Diplo- 
matic Corps. President Polk and his very agree- 
able wife were at the White House. The Vice- 
President, Mr. George M. Dallas, was a picture 
to look upon—tall and commanding, with snowy 
white hair, a florid visage, and aristocratic bear- 
ing. On the square, not far from the Executive 
Mansion, the venerable Mrs. Madison held her 
court, conspicuous for her antiquated costume, 
her spotless turban, and her rigid observance of 
the manners of the olden time. Next door to 
her lived my father’s old friend, Benjamin Ogle 
Tayloe, occupying one of those ample and com- 
fortable houses wherein one feels instantly at 
home. The families of General Totten, of the 
engineers, Commodore Morris, of the navy, 
and other officers, were represented at the balls 
and receptions by lovely young women in the 
full bloom of their charms. M. de Bodisco was 
Russian Minister ; his wife, an American lady, 
celebrated not less for her beauty than for her 
virtues. Colonel Benton’s daughter Jessie, the 
young wife of the brilliant soldier Fremont, him- 
self a kind of idol among us at that day, shone 
radiantly in the galaxy.” 

In 1861 General Dix was Postmaster at New 
York, The alarm created by the proceedings at 
the South was intensified by the conduct of the 
Administration. The author writes: ‘‘ General 
Dix was in constant correspondence with the gov- 
ernment, as a maintainer of its dignity and honor 
and an opponent of schemes of nullification. 
He had the confidence of the community ; it 











was exhibited in a manner not to be misunder- 
stood. The government was in imminent peril, 
from the seizure of its forts, arsenals, custom- 
houses, and navy-yards throughout the South ; 
of the forts, at the close of Mr. Buchanan’s ad- 
ministration, there remained, within the seven 
States which had seceded, only Fort Sumter, at 
Charleston, and Fort Pickens, at Pensacola. 
Attempts at conciliation were met with scorn 
and contumely. But there was a much greater 
evil than any of these. The government could 
get no money; the want of money would be 
ruin. Howell Cobb, Secretary of the Treasury, 
resigned on the 10th cf December, leaving the 
Treasury empty, and joined the secession move- 
ment, becoming president of the Montgomery 
Conference. On his abandonment of his post 
Philip F. Thomas, of Maryland, was appointed 
in his place. The choice was an unfortunate 
one. The Secretary was coldly received in Wall 
Street ; his efforts to obtain aid for the govern- 
ment were met by a frigid silence. At length 
the President was given to understand distinctly 
that not one dollar would be forthcoming from 
the banks and financial institutions of the metrop- 
olis until he should have placed in his cabinet 
men on whom the friends of the government 
and the Union could depend. The argument is 
one to which administrations are compelled to 
yield. The President asked what would satisfy 
them; and at a meeting of our leading men, 
held at the Bank of Commerce, it was decided to 
require of him, as a condition to their support, 
the appointment of General Dix to a cabinet 
position. The understanding among the gentle- 
men present was that the position should be that 
of Secretary of the Treasury, although they did 
not deem it courteous to express it openly. No 
higher proof could have been given of the moral 
power of a good name. 

**On the evening of Tuesday, January 8, my 
father received a despatch from the President 
asking him to come at once to the White House. 
He went immediately, and was offered the War 
Department. This he declined, informing Mr. 
Buchanan, as had been agreed upon, that at that 
moment he could be of no service to him in any 
position except that of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and that he would accept no other post. 
The President asked for time. The following day 
he had Mr. Thomas'’s resignation in his hands, 
and sent General Dix’s name to the Senate ; it 
was instantly confirmed. The news of the ap- 
pointment was received in New York and else. 
where with profound satisfaction : the financial 
deadlock was at once broken ; the government 
found itself in possession of all the money that 
it wanted ; and the country saw a strong cabinet 
and a Union administration. Mr. Holt was in 
the War Department, Judge Black was Secretary 
of State, Mr. Toucey Secretary of the Navy, 
and Mr. Stanton Attorney-General. The reins 
were at last in the hands of men ready to de- 
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fend the Constitution and oppose secession.” * 
* * General Dix’s service as Secretary of the 
Treasury, though brief, was very important. 
When called to that position the financial affairs 
of the government were apparently beyond re- 
demption ; the Treasury was without money, 
the Administration without credit. Requisitions 
to the various departments to the extent of 
nearly $2,000,000 were on the table, with no 
funds to meet their payment; the Treasury 
notes overdue amounted to about $350,000. Not 
a dollar could be had from the bankers and cap- 
italists of Wall Street. No one would have 
undertaken the apparently desperate task of 
bridging over the interval between the outgoing 
and incoming administrations except a man who 
was both confident in his ability to meet the 
crisis, and unselfish enough to risk a total fail- 
ure; no one would have been equal to the 
emergency except a man who placed the love of 
his country above all personal and private con- 
siderations, and had implicit confidence in her 
future. His success was complete. He cleansed 
and purified, in great measure, what had be- 
come a house of corruption ; he transferred to 
the hands of Mr. Chase, President Lincoln's 
Secretary, a balance of $6,c00,000, applicable to 
the current expenses of the government. In a 
word, he set the national government on its 
legs, restored the credit of the country, and put 
it in a position to meet the shock under which, 
if not so strengthened, it must have gone down. 
All this was done, not only with consummate 
financial ability, but in the spirit of the broadest 
patriotism, and with an earnest effort to avert 
the terrible arbitration of war.” 

General Dix was scarcely less noted for 
thorough and classical scholarship than for fa- 
miliarity with statecraft. His accomplishments 
were numerous and varied ; he produced that 
fine translation of the Dies rae in 1862, while he 
was in command at Fortress Monroe. This was 
followed by one of the Stabat Mater, in 1868. 
His home life and his beautiful Christian char- 
acter appear to great advantage in these pages. 
He is described as ‘‘ not of imposing stature, 
but of striking and dignified presence. His 
height was five feet eight inches. His complex- 
ion was fair, his features regular and well 
marked, his mouth expressive of firmness and 
decision. His eyes were a clear blue ; his sight 
was unusually strong—he surpassed, in that 
particular, most other men. The circumstances 
of his education and early life, the advantages of 
foreign travel, and the nature of his favorite pur- 
suits, had given him the air of a citizen of the 
world. His figure was erect, his walk rapid ; 
and his energetic movements were the index to 
his active mind and decided opinions. To those 
opinions; once formed, he adhered with a firm- 
ness which sometimes bordered on obstinacy, 
and illustrated the legend on the family arms, 
* Quod dixi factum est,.’” 


























JAMES MONROE IN HIS RELATIONS 
TO THE PUBLIC SERVICE DURING 
HALF A CENTURY, 1776-1826. By 
DANIEL C. GILMAN, President of the Johns 
Hopkins University. [American Statesmen. ] 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. 
I2mo, pp. 287. 


President Gilman opens his study of the pub-- 


lic service of James Monroe with a brief epitome 
of his association with the chief political events 
in the history of the Union during its first fifty 
years of existence. He served in the war of the 
Revolution, was high in office during the prog- 
ress of the second contest with Great Britain, 
and during the Seminole war he was a delegate 
and a senator in Congress ; he was called to the 
chief legislative and executive stations in Vir- 
ginia; he represented the United States in 
France, Spain and England; he was a promi- 
nent agent in the purchase of Louisiana and 
Florida ; he was a member of Madison’s cabi- 
net, and directed (for a while simultaneously) 
the departments of State and War; he was 
twice chosen President, the second time with an 
almost unanimous vote of the electoral col- 
lege ; his name is given to a political document 
of fundamental importance; his administration 
is known as the ‘‘ era of good feeling,” and yet 
no adequate memoir of his life has been hitherto 
written. The data of his career could only be 
found in scattered passages here and there, in 
pamphlets, addresses, messages, contempora- 
neous publications and public documents, or 
buried in the still more inaccessible masses of 
unpublished correspondence. The author has 
gathered the gems together and produced a work 
of peculiar importance to the readers of the 
present generation. To the historical student 
it will prove a most valuable acquisition, as it 
throws much new light on the political events of 
the times in which Monroe was a public charac- 
ter. The chapter devoted to the ‘‘ Monroe 
doctrine” is carefully and critically written, 
with a view to the illustration of the growth of 
what is commonly regarded as an epitome of the 
principles of the United States with respect to 
the development of American States. ‘‘ He 
alone,” says President Gilman, “‘ of all the 
Presidents has announced, without legislative 
sanction or political dictum, what is still re- 
garded as fundamental law, and bears with it 
the stamp of authority in foreign courts as well 
as in domestic councils.” An admirable bibliog- 
raphy is given in the appendix of works relat- 
ing to Monroe, or that bear upon the ‘‘ Monroe 
doctrine.” The titles under A are arranged 
alphabetically by authors ; those under B, chron- 
ologically, according to the period of Monroe’s 
public life to which they refer, and then alpha- 
betically by authors. At least one locality of a 
book or pamphlet, unless it be a common one, 
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has been designated when known. This has 
been prepared with a view to the needs of per- 
sons especially studying the career of Monroe 
rather than to those of the general reader, and 
does not include references to the most familiar 
sources and the standard histories. It will be 
greatly prized. 





A STUDY OF THE PRINCESS ; with Critical 
and Explanatory Notes of Alfred Tennyson’s 
Poem. By S. E. Dawson. 16mo, pp. 120. 
Dawson Brothers, Montreal. 


This charming little volume was the result of a 
request by a semi-social, semi-literary society in 
Montreal, for the preparation of a paper on ‘‘ The 
Princess” by one of its members, as a sequel to 
discussions which had previously taken place upon 
‘* The Idylls of the King” and ‘‘ In Memoriam ” 
The paper was duly read before the society, and 
valuable notes subsequently added. The author 
says: ‘‘ Seldom, in the universal chorus of ad- 
miration, and even adulation, which for years 
Tennyson’s poem of ‘ The Princess’ has excited, 
do we meet with appreciation of this his longest 
continuous poem : a poem, moreover, published 
at the age when a writer usually produces his 
best work—equally removed from the exuber- 
ance of youth and the chill of age, and one 
which has been altered and re-touched during 
five successive editions.” Mr. Dawson touches 
upon the various criticisms and discussions which 
the poem has elicited ; and with rare skill and a 
keen sense of the poet’s genius analyzes the 
poem itself. He is quick to recognize its pas- 
sages of rare beauty and exquisite workmanship. 
He does not find, however, an exhaustive solu- 
tion in ‘‘ The Princess” of the question of mat- 
rimony. He says: ‘‘ The ultimate outcome of 
all knowledge is mystery. We juggle with words 
and play with them as children with counters, 
getting out of them such meanings only as we 
first put in.” The volume closes with a bibli- 
ography of ‘‘ The Princess” which is particu- 
larly acceptable to scholars. 





HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, from the Discovery of the Con- 
tinent. By GEORGE BANcRoFT. The Au- 
thor’s last Revision. Vol. II. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1883. 8vo, pp. 565. 

No living writer has probably ever studied 
more conscientiously and carefully into the nat- 
ure of the criticisms and controversies which 
his great national history has, provoked during 
the last forty-two years than Mr. Bancroft. With 
opportunities for historical investigation such as 
few historians have at their command, and with 
a disposition to reach the truth at any cost, he 
has been for decades quietly preparing himself 
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for this elaborate and important revision. And 
the results of his marvelous and untiring indus- 
try in recasting and in part rewriting his History 
of the United States appears in the successive 
volumes as they come from the press. Mr. 
Bancroft long since made for himself an im- 
perishable reputation. And now we have his 
own work as complete as his own earnest study 
and acute sense of its needs can make it. He 
says: ‘‘ For the historic inquirer to swerve from 
exact observation would be as absurd as for the 
astronomer to break his telescopes and compute 
the path of a planet by conjecture. Of success 
there is a sure criterion; for, as every false 
statement contains a contradiction, truth alone 
possesses harmony. Truth and truth alone is 
permanent. * * * Events that are past are 
beyond change, and where they merit to be 
known correctly, can at least in their general 
aspect be known correctly. * * By com- 
parison of document with document; by an 
analysis of facts, and the reference of each of 
them to the laws of intelligence which it illus- 
trates ; by separating the idea which inspires 
combined action from the forms it assumes ; by 
comparing results with the principles that gov- 
ern the movement of nations — historic truth 
may establish itself as a science.’”’ Honest dif- 
ferences of opinion are inevitable, particularly 
in matters of interpretation where historical 
data is obscure or traditional. But Mr. Ban- 
croft’s conclusions are entitled to the more defer- 
ence from the well-known fact that they are 
never reached in haste-——nor made public until 
they have been subjected to the most rigid ex- 
amination. The work under consideration is a 
standard work of the highest character in the 
world of letters. That Mr. Bancroft should have 
been willing to thus give us the benefit of his 
ripe scholarship, and later acquisitions in histori- 
cal knowledge and culture, commands our grati- 
tude as well as our admiration, and is one of 
the strongest guarantees of its substantial and 
enduring excellence. He has condensed, cor- 
rected the style in numerous instances, and re- 
arranged the material. Thus, from the twelve 
volumes of the former issues, we are to have six 
handsome octavo volumes, at exactly half the 
price of the original edition. It is much more 
accessible to the student than ever before, and 
in its new form, clear type and good paper, will 
be prized as it deserves. It is a matter of con- 
gratulation that **e life, enthusiasm and vigor of 
the great historian have been spared for a task 
of such consequence to future generations. The 
second volume opens with the history of the 
colonization of the United States, in seventeen 
chapters. The table of contents is one of the 
best we have seen, the arrangement being such 
that subjects are found with perfect ease. The 
approach of the American Revolution, 1748- 
1763, in five epochs, is treated in the last nine- 
teen chapters of the volume, and we close its 
pages with the ‘‘ dawn of the new Republic.” 


BOOK NOTICES 


THE NAVY IN THE CIVIL WAR. Vol. II. 
THE ATLANTIC Coast. By DANIEL AMMEN, 
U.S. Navy. 12mo, pp. 273. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1883. 

Intense interest clusters about the naval oper- 
ations along the Atlantic Coast in the late civil 
war, as it was the first great conflict in which 
steam was the motive power of ships ; hence the 
excellent volume of Admiral Ammen will be par- 
ticularly acceptable to the reading public. The 
want of such a work from an authoritative stand- 
point has long been felt. Professor Soley, in the 
first volume of the series, wrote of the blockaders 
and the blockade-running, and of such events as 
were more immediately associated within the 
capes. The second volume treats of the long 
siege of Charleston, the operations against 
Fort Fisher, the capture of Hatteras Inlet, Roan- 
oke Island and Newbern, and other minor 
movements within the sounds, rivers, and har- 
bors of this great water-shed. The author says : 
‘*The capture of Hatteras Inlet (more than 
four months after the war had taken definite 
shape) seemed at first of little import to the 
military mind, but it grew in its proportions, 
proving the gateway to successive developments. 
From the time of the fall of Sumter vessels 
were prepared and despatched to blockade 
Charleston, and operations of this nature were 
extended as the means at hand permitted ; until 
the capture of Port Royal, however, if vessels 
were captured, even entering the principal ports, 
it was due rather to the stupidity of the persons 
attempting to run the blockade than to the 
effectiveness of the force employed to prevent 
it.” The quotations from the diverse statements 
of intelligent observers greatly enhance the value 
of the accounts of these stirring scenes, since no 
one person ever sees the whole of a battle. The 
raid of the Confederate ironclads is one of the 
most exciting chapters in the book, unless, per- 
haps, we except the naval attack on Charleston. 
‘*To build and purchase vessels,” the author 
writes, “‘ more or less adapted to war puposes, 
was the work of the Navy Department in the 
civil war. And to fit, arm, officer, man, and 
provision them, and to keep up their supplies 
over a coast line of three thousand miles, with 
hundreds of inlets to blockade, required great 
energy on the part of the Navy Department and 
its subordinates.” The book abounds in start- 
ling adventures and heroic achievements. The 
author makes no effort to assign the merit of the 
men engaged, abstains even from enthusiastic 
appreciation, and presents the facts without any 
apparent prejudice to friend or foe. It is an ad- 
mirable production. 


ANNOUNCEMENT —The brilliant author, 
John Eston Cooke, will contribute to the August 
number of the Magazine, a historical sketch of 
early life in Virginia, entitled ‘‘Clayborne the 
Rebel.” 





